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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A NEW APPOINTMENT, 


STEND, after a few days of tremendous heat, had just been 
relieved by a thunderstorm and a deluge of rain. The 
numerous visitors by whom all the lodgings were taken at a price 
proportioned to the market value of salt water and sea-breezes, were 
consoling themselves for being confined to their expensive apartments 
by the new sensation of breathing freely. When the heavy showers 
ceased, the ground would speedily dry, and the band and the pro- 
menade would be all the more enjoyed that lately there had been 
enjoyment in nothing. To invalids the relief from the oppressive 
temperature was no doubt indescribable; but we must confine our 
attention to one of them, and that one was hardly to be included 
among the visitors at all. Certainly, had it been necessary to pay 
the high price they did for the beneficent sea-breeze, Miss Joseph 
would not have been there to breathe it. 

It came on its errand of mercy, however, as readily as if pur- 
chased with the gold so largely disbursed elsewhere ; and swept over 
the museum of Dr. Thaddeus with a sublime indifference to the 
miscellaneous nature of its contents. It must be owned that some 
of these were rather trying to the senses of an invalid, such as Miss 
Joseph had been for several weary weeks, her illness dating from the 
arrival of Archdeacon Burleigh, and their visit to Cosmo Dangerfield’s 
house. From that evening she had become aware of growing indis- 
position and failing strength ; and as she refused to take nature’s warn- 
ings, and went on just as usual, the result had been utter prostration. 
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Her exertions on behalf of her deceased friend, Mrs. Danger- 
field—her grief for her loss—her trouble of mind respecting the 
missing bequest—added to the irregular meals and perpetual vigils 
of her periods of watching, might, in themselves, have accounted 
for the general break-down; but Miss Joseph had her own opinion 
on the subject, from which no reasoning could turn her. It was all 
nonsense to think she had hurt herself by what she did; she had 
done harder things in her lifetime without being ill—she could do 
them again; but the mischief was done when she took that woman, 
Justine’s, poison. Yes, poison—there was no other word for stuff 
that took your senses away, and hung about you ever after, even if 
you did not find it out at the time. It was hanging about her now, 
she was sure of it, and she tasted it everywhere—in her food, in 
her medicine—even in the water, at times. And whether it were 
imagination or reality, the idea was so strong that she actually suffered 
as if it were true; losing flesh and appetite, and often feeling pain. 
An English doctor came to see her, but gave her up, because, as 
he said, their methods of treatment did not agree, and she would only 
follow her own. So Dr. Thaddeus, very much against his will, had 
to take her in hand himself. 

He humoured her theory, and with such good effect, that she began 
by degrees to amend, and at the time we are speaking of was sufficiently 
convalescent to be sitting at her window at the top of the museum, 
letting the healing breath of the sea play about her temples. A 
letter from Adela Granard, received a few days before, lay in her lap, 
to be taken up every now and then, and mused over. The de- 
scription of hill and valley, lake and spring, brought a quiet sense of 
pleasure into the worn face; and the smile was still on her lips, after 
the last perusal, when the heavy tread of her host was heard coming 
along the passage, and a smart tap at the door asked leave to enter. 

‘*Come!” he said, as he closed the door behind him, “ you 
Englishwomen are happy when you can get the window open, and 
let in the rheumatism, so I need not ask how you are to-day.” 

‘I am better, doctor,” said the invalid. ‘At least, I think I must 
be, when I feel a longing to be walking on soft turf, and looking at 
the water-lilies in Rydal Lake with poor little Emily. I'll shut the 
window if you are afraid of air.” 

“‘ Afraid? I do not know the word, or I should, as the Arch- 
deacon expressed it, have been a subject for the museum long ago. 
Let me feel the pulse. So! We want to be on the green turf after 
the lilies, do we? Well—why not?” 

‘‘ Simply because we are here, and not there, doctor.” 

“‘ Simply, because we choose to be here, when we had much better 
be there, my dear lady. You have stayed at Ostend since your poor 
friend’s death—why ?” 

‘You know well enough, Dr. Thaddeus, that I want to clear up 
the mystery of the missing papers. I have lost so much time now 
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that I have little hope, but I cannot give it up without another 
struggle.” 

“ Struggle as hard as you like, only don’t waste your energies in 
the wrong place. Much has happened since you have been up here. 
First, the Professor—pah ! such presumption !—let his house, took all 
his furniture away, and set up in London on a fine scale—theatre, 
apparatus, all complete—and has made a good start as a necromancer 
of the nineteenth century. His thousand pounds, if he has got them 
yet, will not carry him very far on that road ; but he is supported by 
a firm I know well, and they lend him one of their houses, and 
advance him money, and keep an eye on all his doings, I told you 
some time ago he was always watched, and he is so still.” 

“Then do you belong to the firm you mention?” asked Miss 
Joseph, rather bewildered by this statement. 

“Rather say they belong to me. We are all of one stock, one 
house ; those young men look up to me, though I do not mix in 
their trade. Again, secondly: the boy Paul has been performing 
with great success at the séances, and is now gone down to the 
Lakes, by his master’s desire, for change of air.” 

“To the Lakes? What, to Grasmere, where they are ?” 

“The very place; two of my kinsmen’s servants went down with 
him—they have to sell a horse there and the boy rides it.” 

‘“* What made the Professor send him there >—do you know?” 

“Of course I know, or I should not trouble my head or yours 
about it. He is gone as a spy on the doctor, Mowatt, and here 
comes my third point. The doctor is said to keep some secret from 
his principal, only telling him as much of it as he chooses, and Paul 
is to get it from him, and secure it for his master, A pretty little 
game for us to look on at, hein ?” 

And taking off his glasses, he-began to polish them vigorously, 
looking at her through his thick eyelashes the while. Miss Joseph, 
pondering what he said, was going through some mental calculation. 

“T think I can manage it,” spoke she, “I have a humble 
friend in London who will give me a bed for a night, and I can go 
down the next day. Dear Adela has asked me often enough to join 
them ; she will make me welcome.” 

“Very likely ; but if you go, you must obey your doctor, and I 
shall have.to write out a regimen for you, as well as mark your route. 
We will talk it over this evening—if you will come down and take a 
cup of coffee with me.” 

‘She is twice the woman she was since I proposed this,” he 
thought, as he descended. ‘It was just the stimulus required by 
the system, and if it does nothing else, it may save her brain,” 

She came down as he had suggested, but the exertion seemed to 
cost her so much, that he began to doubt her ability to take his pre- 
scription... Still, he was convinced that she would never get well with- 
out change; and when she put the coffee away from her, with a shudder 
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of disgust, declaring it had the old taste, like everything else, he 
said to himself, “‘I made a mistake; being a woman, she must be set 
right by contradiction. I have thought it all over again,” he said, 
presently, after his servant had brought in boiling water to make 
Miss Joseph some tea, “‘ and I do not see why you are to risk your 
health and your strength by running after rogues and mountebanks, 
instead of quietly pursuing the study of science with me. Ah, dear 
lady, the more I compare the different species of the animal crea- 
tion, the happier I am in my choice. Take my advice—conquer 
prejudice and womanly weakness, and work in the museum with the 
modest enthusiasm of a true disciple. It will cure you of all your 
ills.” 

‘‘T should think it would; I should be dead in a week. Much 
obliged, Dr. Thaddeus, but I have told you a dozen times I hate 
insects and reptiles, and I have no great fancy for sick birds. I 
mean to go as soon as I can manage it.” 

He shook his head, but seemed to give way from politeness. Then 
knowing that her funds were low, and that, left to herself, the journey 
would necessarily be taken as cheaply as possible, with no margin 
for comfort in any shape, he devised how to remedy this. 

‘You are fond of watching ants,” he said. ‘‘ The ants shall be 
your department. It is a large one, and extends to all climates, 
Their historians are numerous, of all languages, Here,” pulling 
open a drawer, “on these slips are notes of personal observations 
by some who died with their work half done, and of others, who 
only borrowed from books. You will make yourself mistress of the 
subject, and write a précis of the whole, when you come back. 
And meanwhile, as belonging to the museum, and on my staff, you 
go to England on my business, and carry it on through my agents— 
you understand ?” 

He pushed up his spectacles, and she saw the kind look in his 
eyes. Her comprehension must have been slow indeed not to un- 
derstand why he made this proposal, and she expressed a strong 
scruple about consenting to it. Dr. Thaddeus cut her short. 

“Look you now, my dear lady, I will settle that in a few words. 
Either you or I must go. Perhaps it is my duty, and not yours; 
likely enough, because I don’t want to do it. I am rooted here; 
my work is all in all to me; I cannot bring myself to leave it. But 
if you, as my assistant, will follow my directions, and undertake for 
me what I cannot do for myself, I will undertake in return that the 
ants shall find you wholesome employment to last you for months to 
come.” 

And so, Miss Joseph went to Grasmere. 

“‘T thought of the advice to the sluggard, whose part I had been 
playing too long,” said Miss Joseph, when repeating the above con- 
versation to Adela Granard. “It was all his kindness, of course, 
but I could not help myself, and have got my department in the 
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museum, into which I only stipulate that no live things shall be 
admitted. ‘Thank God, I have no fear of the dead.” 

She was sitting in Adela’s room at Grasmere when she said this, 
just arrived, and Adela herself was listening; her graceful figure 
framed, as it were, by the creepers and roses that hung over the 
window, the background being filled with green heights, in the quiet 
haze of the summer heat. The sweet scent of fresh flowers, the cool 
air playing among the leaves, the stillness without, only broken by 
rural sounds, were indescribably refreshing to tired senses; and Miss 
Joseph was glad to enjoy them at first, without touching on past 
trouble or present anxiety. Her noviciate in science had certainly 
been favourable. The doctor’s recommendatory letter, following on a 
telegram he had despatched as soon as the plan was decided, brought 
friends and welcome directly she reached England. All cares were 
taken off her hands ; everything necessary to comfort was provided ; 
and she was sent northward the next morning, rested and refreshed, 
without a farthing’s expenditure, till she reached Windermere. No- 
body would allow her to give even a gratuity ; Dr. Thaddeus had 
said she was travelling on his account, and he would be seriously 
offended if she was put to any expense. 

“‘T had a very good bedroom, my dear, though it was in a dingy 
street. I believe they were all Jews, every one of them, by their 
faces ; but they did not say so, and I was better off than with many 
Christians I’ve had to deal with. Now tell me about yourself. You 
are looking lovely, if I may say so without offence, and I know you 
have a great deal to say that I shall like to hear.” 

Adela had a great deal to say, but it could not all be said just 
then ; she was momentarily expecting the entrance of Emily, who 
had been sent out of the way for Miss Joseph’s arrival. Sir Marcus 
was a little anxious as to the effect the unexpected meeting might 
have on the child’s nerves. - Adela could not help feeling rather 
nervous when she heard her voice in the passage. 

“Who do you think is come to see us, darling?” she asked, 
running out, and Emily almost threw down her basket of ferns and 
wild flowers, to spring into her arms, 

“Ts it Paul?” said Emily, with a gasp of joy, that showed how 
much he still dwelt in her thoughts. 

**No—an older friend than Paul—a friend who has done more 
than he could possibly do,” said Adela, and drew her into the sitting- 
room, where Miss Joseph met her with outstretched hands. The 
poor child, flushed and animated a moment before, shrank and 
trembled at the sight and touch of one who brought back too 
vividly the image of the past. But, the first shock over, she 
gradually regained her colour, and after a while seemed to find a 
great satisfaction in sitting opposite her old friend, and gazing silently 
in her face. 

They allowed her to do so unnoticed: and during the evening 
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her mother was gently spoken of as an object, not of pity, but of 
reverence and affection; her best qualities dwelt upon; her early 
days described; and an image placed before the daughter’s vision 
on which she might learn to dwell with thankfulness and peace, 

A cheerful discussion over her last batch of curiosities, and a little 
bantering of Miss Joseph in her new capacity as student of natural 
history, brought out a merry laugh from the child: which was well. 
When Adela carried off her charge to bed, the visitor, stepping out 
into the garden, became aware that some one was there, listening ; 
and she found herself face to face with the man she had watched 
for so often in vain at Ostend. 

‘Well, Mr. Mowatt,” she said, coolly, “if I were you I would ring 
at the bell when I came to call, and not prowl about among the ever- 
greens. I nearly took you for a thief.” 

The emphasis was not lost upon him. He raised his hat without 
exhibiting either anger or surprise. ‘It would have been about as 
correct if I had taken you for a spy, Miss Joseph,” was the retort. 
**T am come here to see Miss Granard on business.” 

_ “Come into the light, sir, that I may see your face,” said Miss 
Joseph: and he stepped into the room. Each noticed an alteration 
in the other: but not all her illness and anxiety had so changed the 
worn elderly woman as some unknown agent had altered the medical 
attendant of Mrs. Dangerfield. 

When Movatt left London, now a few days since, to accept the 
hands held out to him with friendly intent at Grasmere, it was with a 
vague, dreamy sense of drifting on a strong current that would carry 
him he knew not whither. The Professor had boldly declared that 
it mattered nothing to him whether Mowatt’s amendment were real or 
feigned—indeed, its reality might serve him best in the end. And 
had Mowatt been set upon his oath with his life hanging on the 
issue, he could not truly have sworn what he meant, or was, to do 
in going down to see Sir Marcus and the Archdeacon. When he 
reached the place he could not resolve to show himself; and he 
might, after all, have returned as he went, but for witnessing Ernest 
Archdale’s imprudent piece of horsemanship. Certain that he would 
suffer for it, the surgeon hastened to receive him as he alighted; 
and Ernest’s welcome and gratitude were unbounded. His services 
were in truth requisite, for the young man was lame again. 

Mowatt was received kindly by Sir Marcus and the Archdeacon. 
Each contrived, without, as it were, planning it, to see him for a few 
minutes alone—the Archdeacon, that they might shake hands over 
the grave of the past, and, as he expressed it, forgive each other ; 
the Baronet, that he might give him to understand he fully acquitted 
him of the intentional maltreatment of the cases brought in evidence 
against him. He had from the first attributed to error of judgment 
what others had set down to interested motives; and in their 
profession experience did so much that by this time such mistakes 
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had probably become impossible. If so, there were many fields 
of labour open, and a brother’s hand and head were at his service 
to help him enter them. 

Mowatt had been touched by Mr. Burleigh’s gentleness—the 
gentleness of a fiery nature, humbled by self-examination, is always 
touching ; and the rough, impetuous man, of whom many were afraid, 
felt as if he could kneel where he had been wrong. But Sir Marcus 
implied nothing of the kind; he made no apology for having been 
against Mowatt, when all hung on his verdict; he set his misfor- 
tunes down to ignorance ; and Mowatt found this much harder to 
bear than a violent accusation. Externally, he showed proper grati- 
tude, without servility, and owned it would be of immense service to 
him to have so powerful a recommendation; he Aad gained experi- 
ence in Belgium, where he had seen much of the best foreign sur- 
gical practice, and should be glad to turn it to account. But he 
chafed under the friendly counsel Sir Marcus gave about the use of 
certain subtle and perilous remedies known to both; and with 
difficulty kept back the contradictions that rose to his lips. 

So far things were friendly in appearance. Mowatt, who had 
taken up his abode at an inn, was asked to dinner by Sir Marcus. 
He accepted the invitation, and in the evening was introduced to 
Miss Granard. 

He had heard quite enough of this young lady to give him an 
interest in the meeting; but nothing that at all prepared him for its 
effect upon himself. Anyone who had warned him beforehand that 
he might be too much fascinated by her beauty, would have been 
treated with derision ; Mowatt believed himself case-hardened against 
any weaknesses of that description. And before the evening was over, 
he had discovered that his armour was no stronger than so much 
pasteboard—that he was charmed out of himself—out of his usual 
habits, his harassing cares, his plots, passions, regrets—all that had 
predominated till that day. It was like landing after a long, weary 
voyage, on the shore of a bright, new world, with distant glimpses of 
rare productions and lovely scenery, and a foreground of sunny ver- 
dure and sparkling streams. 

He hardly understood himself at first, except that he was strangely 
happy. Nothing like this had ever entered into his experience. He 
carried away with him the sound of her voice and the recollection 
of every word she had said, as one preserves the effect of an ex- 
quisite strain of music. Sleeping or waking, that night she was ever 
present to him. 

In the morning, the surgeon went to Mrs. Raymond’s lodgings, 
to see Mr. Archdale. His visit was opportune, for a letter from 
Mrs, Archdale had caused Ernest and Mrs. Raymond much per- 
plexity, and she wrote of Mr. Cloud in terms which, though guarded, 
were angry enough to make explanation necessary. The young man 
frankly told his visitor that his mother was displeased, and he wished 
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to know the reason. Mowatt explained, with at least an appear- 
ance of equal frankness, that he had offended Mrs. Archdale by 
advising her to avoid Professor Dangerfield. She had consulted 
him once with Mowatt’s help, and her curiosity had been strongly 
excited ; and Dangerfield was just the man to turn such curiosity to 
his own ends. 

‘No doubt she has told you of the singular revelation, which has 
made her so anxious to know more, in hopes of leading ultimately 
to the recovery of your lost property,” concluded Mowatt. ‘‘ You 
may remember speaking about it to me, after one of your bad nights; 
and how you were haunted by some dream connected with your 
family in times past ?” 

‘“‘T remember it perfectly,” replied Ernest: ‘‘and your telling me 
at the time that perhaps some day my happiness might be in your 
hands: not my money. Are you still of that opinion ? ” 

‘IT could answer better if I knew in what lay your happiness.” 

“Ts it possible you do not know? I am engaged to Miss 
Granard, but ‘i 

“To Miss Granard? The lady I saw last night? I thought—l 
was under the impression that your choice was made—elsewhere.” 

‘** You had no reason for it,” was Ernest’s grave reply. 

Mowatt hung his head; the expression of surprise had escaped 
him unawares, and he recollected himself in time to make the appro- 
priate speech of congratulation. Without waiting to be presented to 
Mrs. Raymond, he made a hasty retreat to his lodging: where he 
remained for an hour, studying the papers he had brought locked up 
in his travelling-bag. 

“His happiness in my hands?” he muttered between his teeth. 
‘¢ The words may be sooner verified than I thought.” 

Ernest Archdale’s kindly manners and frank confidence had won 
Mowatt’s regard; and it had been rather a pleasant dream to imagine 
a change of fortune coming to him through the agency of the poor 
dispenser. Mowatt had pictured to himself the satisfaction of proving 
to those who patronised him that he possessed power for good or 
for evil, according as he might be disposed to exercise it : in Ernest’s 
case he would gladly have used it for good. But now—was it possible 
that he was so mad, so blind, as to be half stunned by news that 
ought not to have concerned him, except by sympathy—which could 
not possibly affect his future life, let him live to what age he might ? 
That a lovely face, seen only for one evening, should have so over- 
thrown his judgment and experience, was hardly to be admitted even 
in the privacy of his own thoughts. He would not admit it: he was 
not quite insane ; he could admire it as he would a picture, without 
exposing himself to ridiculous failure by coveting a prize beyond his 
reach. Meanwhile he would decide what to do with Mrs. Danger- 
field’s papers, which he had so strangely possessed himself of. 

He studied the papers carefully, as well as the notes he had taken 
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at the time of his attendance upon her, and of such evidence as he 
had collected during his stay in town. And as he read, a thought 
came into his mind, which grew more.and more vivid the longer he 
dwelt upon it. Finally he struck his hand on the table, exclaiming, 
‘“‘ What a fool I am!” 

Something darkened the window for a moment. He looked round 
—there was nothing there, and yet he could have sworn he had 
not been mistaken. It was exactly as if a person had been at the 
window. On examination he found that an outside parapet ran 
round that floor of the inn, on which a man could stand if he chose. 
First taking the precaution of locking up his papers, he went down- 
stairs to inquire who was likely to have played such a prank; and 
found the two dealers in charge of Cairngorm arranging to take up 
their quarters at that hotel. They were very civil to Mowatt, when 
he spoke to them about the horse: and he soon found that the 
report of his having been ridden by the same gentleman who was 
thrown with the horse at steeplechase, had been one reason of 
their move. They wanted to see the gentleman, and to persuade him 
to mount again ; and the whole story, with its different versions, of 
Ernest’s misfortune of the year before, was being discussed among 
the learned in such matters, with an interest that almost led to dis- 
putes. The two officials in the pay of Mr. Lazarus were divided in 
opinion, and from arguing, took to betting, and the bystanders, from 
listening, went on to taking sides. It was some time before Mowatt 
could get his inquiries attended to, as to whether anyone had been 
on the parapet near his bedroom window. The question, when 
understood, only led to a laugh, and a warm assurance that no one 
would risk that who valued his neck. Mowatt was turning his 
attention again to the Cairngorm controversy, when he was requested 
in haste to attend a case in the village—an accident requiring imme- 
diate care. The resident doctor was out, and Sir Marcus Comber- 
mere had told the people that a clever surgeon was at the hotel. 

It was the first step towards regaining his position, and Mowatt 
could not but feel grateful. The case was an anxious one, and re- 
quired his utmost skill ; but after some hours of suspense hope began 
to revive, and when, late in the evening, he carried a favourable report 
to the party at Sir Marcus’s rooms, his reception was such as he had 
not met with for many years. To have saved the life and limb of a 
poor workman was to raise him in the eyes of Adela Granard almost 
to the dignity of a hero. The brief opportunity of conversing with her, 
eagerly seized and improved, robbed him of his night’s rest. He 
was haunted by the suggestion of those men—by a vision of Ernest 
Archdale encouraged to try once more the perilous adventure—and 
failing this time, so as never to venture again. ‘ No, no!” he found 
himself exclaiming, as he half rose from his bed, ‘‘ though he stands 
in my way, and I must pass him if I can, it shall not be thus—I 
swear it by all I hope for—by the one hope I thought lost for ever !” 
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He slept better after this: and had been engaged with his patient 
all the greater part of the following day, when the Windermere coach 
stopped within his view. The first passenger that alighted was Miss 


Joseph, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MILES DARLINGTON. 


WE must return to these two visitors, Miss Joseph and Mowatt, 
the night they met at Miss Granard’s, and who were eyeing each 
other with looks that, if not actually hostile, indicated a readiness 
to take up arms when necessary. Miss Joseph recollected herself 
sufficiently to offer him a seat against Miss Granard’s return. Emily 
Stormount had been a little excited by seeing Miss Joseph, and 
her guardian’s watchfulness was never off its guard. Mowatt re- 
plied that he had been a personal witness of Miss Granard’s vigilant 
care; and that, at her express desire, he had been kept out of the 
young girl’s sight. 

* But now that she has seen you, Miss Joseph, she may perhaps 
be equal to seeing me,” observed Mowatt. ‘‘No one can tell her 
what I can, poor child.” 

‘No one but yourself knows what you may choose to tell, Mr. 
Mowatt,” was Miss Joseph’s retort. ‘Do you know how I have 
been looking for you at Ostend—watching every train, till the people 
thought I was mad—and till I became too ill to go out?” 

He bowed his head. ‘I am aware you were. And the fact 
was an excellent reason for my keeping away from Ostend.” 

“You have the face to say so, sir! And yet to call on a lady 
like Miss Granard ?” 

“Certainly. It was in the interests for which Miss Granard is 
concerned, that I have done both.” 

‘It was in those interests, Mr. Mowatt, that you carried away the 
deposit which was committed to my charge ?” 

“‘Considering the state you were in, Miss Joseph, I do not see 
what else I could do. ButI am not here to dispute with you, or any- 
one else; I wish to discharge a duty that has given me a great deal 
of trouble, and can only do so in Miss Granard’s presence. Can I 
see her this evening—or shall I call again ?” 

So completely had he turned the tables on Miss Joseph, that in 
spite of all her previous suspicions and resentment, she began to feel 
as if she must be in the wrong, when Adela re-entered the room. 

“T hope I have not kept you waiting, Mr. Mowatt,” she said, as 
they shook hands, “‘ but my charge had been a little excited, and 
could not be calmed for sleep. You understand how important sleep 
is in a case like hers.” 

. Mowatt expressed his sympathy. He could never forget how poor 
Mrs. Dangerfield had talked of her child, and of her confidence in 
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the guardian who had been sent her by Providence. ‘I can now,” 
he added, ‘“‘ better understand what she meant.” 

“‘ My dear,” put in Miss Joseph to Adela, after eyeing him keenly 
for a few moments, ‘‘ the time has come for you to learn what it was 
your poor friend wished you to know. I told you that when I opened 
the desk, as she had desired, I found nothing. Mr. Mowatt says he 
took whatever there was, because I was not in a state to do it myself. 
Whether he had a right to meddle in the matter I cannot say, and 
it would have saved a great deal of trouble if I had heard from him 
sooner; but he is now going to explain everything, and if I have 
done him injustice, I am ready to apologise.” 

**T require no apology,” said Mowatt, gravely; “‘the matter is too 
serious, too full of danger to the innocent, for us to waste time and 
thought about that. That I was justified in acting as I did I am 
prepared to prove, as well as to sow that while no time has been 
lost, I have accidentally been able to collect evidence which will 
throw an unexpected light on the whole matter. Did it ever strike 
you, Miss Granard, that there was anything remarkable in the fact 
that Mrs. Dangerfield, submissive to her husband’s will in every 
other respect, could hold her own to the last with regard to her 
fortune ?” 

“You seem to know more about it than I do,” said Adela; 
“but it Aas so struck me more than once—as well as others. She 
must have been anxious to save it for her child.” 

“That would hardly have given her strength to bear what she did, 
in guarding her capital from Dangerfield’s designs upon it. It was 
not to make her child rich that she struggled so tenaciously; it was 
to leave a task to others which she had sworn to do, and left undone.” 

“A task? Of what kind?” asked Adela anxiously, for it was 
impossible to doubt the seriousness of his manner. 

“The hardest of all—RESTITUTION.” 

There was silence. The ladies looked at each other; Miss Joseph 
nodded slowly, as one on whom comprehension was dawning. 

* That would explain a good deal,” she said in a low voice. 

“It would, if it were possible to believe it,” cried Adela, with 
generous warmth ; “‘ but I remember Mr. Stormount, and the cha- 
racter he bore; and I feel convinced he would never have wronged 
anybody to make himself rich, The fortune came to him through 
his father.” 

** Exactly,” said Mowatt ; “‘ and from whom did his father inherit?” 

‘From an old uncle. A hard man, but very skilful in business.” 

“Mr. Henry Stormount’s father was not a rich man before his 
uncle’s death ? ” 

‘““Certainly not. I have heard my poor friend talk of the hard 
times her husband had gone through in his boyhood: the debts he 
had been obliged to contract. I believe these debts he was glad to 
pay’ off when he came into the fortune.” 
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“You shall hear all, Miss Granard. I will have no secrets from 
you ; and I have collected evidence which will materially lessen your 
difficulties when the time comes to act. Of course, nothing can 
really be done while Emily is under age.” 

Adela looked uneasy. ‘Is there another will in existence that 
disinherits Emily ?” 

Mowatt shook his head. ‘‘ There is nothing to prevent her doing 
what her father and mother did; that is, to enjoy the interest of the 
money, and put the task of restitution on her successor. Should she 
die under age, the whole falls into the hands of Dangerfield, from 
whom it has been so carefully kept ; but I wish to impress upon you, 
for the child’s sake, that nothing could be more dangerous than to 
make him despair. He cherishes the hope that at her majority she 
will settle something upon him ; at any rate, for his life. This may 
keep him patient ; if he thought he was to lose everything, then I am 
afraid to think what he might be tempted to do. Oh, I know you 
will say we do not live in the middle ages, when such things were 
done every day. Leave a man to the temptations of extravagance, 
gambling, and debt, and human nature will break through all nine- 
teenth century hindrances. Ask Miss Joseph if she does not agree 
with me?” 

**T do, indeed,” said Miss Joseph with a shudder. ‘I have the 
taste of that drug constantly in my mouth. I would not trust the 
child near Justine for all you could give me.” 

‘“Then now you may understand why I interfered to secure the 
packet, and why I have kept it hidden all this time. This lady was 
watching for my return, to tax me with the deed, and thus bring the 
whole affair to light. I had reason to know Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
last moments were watched, and had the papers then fallen into 
Dangerfield’s hands, he would have destroyed them, or used them 
for his own ends, But, were the facts made public, he would see 
that his only prospect of profiting by his wife’s wealth, would be in 
Emily’s dying before she was twenty-one.” 

Adela shivered. ‘You make my blood run cold,” said she. 
** Though I cannot really believe in the danger. A man of his ex- 
perience surely knows too well the risk he would run—even had he 
no conscience to keep him back.” 

‘‘T would trust neither to fears nor to conscience, were I Miss” 
Stormount’s guardian; but you shall judge when you have heard 
all.” He unlocked the courier’s pouch slung over his shoulder, and 
brought out a large pocket-book full of documents of different 
sizes, 

“You must permit me to show you these my own way,” he said, 
taking a place at the table. ‘‘Some of them are my own notes.” 

Whatever Adela thought, she kept to herself. For Emily’s sake 
she prepared to receive such information as he had to give, reserv- 
ing her opinion as to the means by which he had obtained it. 
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Perhaps her manner betrayed her, for the colour deepened on his 
cheek, and he hastened to speak. 

“ You must understand—Miss Joseph is my witness—that I never 
forced myself into Mrs. Dangerfield’s confidence; on the contrary, 
she pressed it upon me as a matter of charity and kindness; and 
her last look, when no one else was near to help her, was one of 
reliance on my good offices. I did all for her that man could do; 
I am doing now what she would have wished—let the consequences 
be what they may.” 

He seemed bent on being answered; and Adela’s reply was given 
in courteous terms, assuring him that his services to Mrs. Danger- 
field would not be forgotten. 

“Then I may take the liberty of reading these papers aloud ?” 

‘Certainly. If your reason be a good one.” 

‘* My reason is this: Mrs. Dangerfield said to me once, ‘She has 
no idea what she has undertaken ; help her, if you can ’—meaning 
you. I would gladly do so, Miss Granard, therefore I am here.” 

How often, in after years, these words came back to Adela 
Granard’s memory, bringing with them, in the chain of mingled 
associations, the smell of the flowers on the table—of the ferns 
Emily had left in a basket—with the sound of the brook that ran 
below the garden, and the faint distant strain of military music, 
played by a marching troop of volunteers. None of these were 
heeded at the moment, yet all lay stamped on her brain by that of 
which they formed a part. 

She only bowed assent to Mowatt’s suggestion; and for one 
moment he allowed himself to gaze into those beautiful eyes, which 
met his so steadfastly, unconscious that they had wakened the 
smouldering ashes of his nature into a dangerous heat. For one 
moment only he tasted the.intoxicating pleasure, then returned to 
business, and began. 

‘“*T took down these notes by my patient, Mrs. Dangerfield’s, bed- 
side, from the conversations we held as she was able todoso. They 
are, I think, of importance. 


“¢When I married my first husband, my dear Henry Stormount, 
I knew nothing of his affairs, except that his father had lately come 
into a large fortune, left him by his uncle, Mr. Darlington—an eecen- 
tric old man, whom we never met in society. We married with no 
one’s consent but our own, for Mr. Stormount would promise nothing 
in the way of settlements, and refused to increase Harry’s allowance 
—he was making very little in his profession, and spent twice as much 
as hé had. And so Harry borrowed money on his prospects, and I 
am afraid he went through a great deal that I knew nothing about. His 
father died rather suddenly, and then Harry paid off everything, and 
we lived a pleasant life; only he said to me sometimes, “ Hester, we 
must retrentch and lay by,” and I always agreed, but we never did it. 
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If he had only told me why, I think I should have tried—I don’t 
know. 

‘“‘¢When he had his last illness, I saw something was preying on 
his mind. I tried to make him tell me, but he seemed never to 
have courage, until near the last. He had often longed to do it, he 
said, but it seemed so hard upon me, and now he was going to leave 
me to do alone what we might have done together. The mystery of 
his father’s refusal to allow us anything out of his succession was 
soon cleared up. It appeared that Mr. Stormount had been all 
along saving and realising money; it had accumulated at the 
bankers’ to a considerable sum; and an unfinished letter to Harry, 
interrupted by the seizure which carried him off, explained why. 
He had strong grounds for considering the property as only a trust 
for another, and that other was not yet found.’” 


Mowatt stopped in his reading, and his eyes again stole across 
the table. Miss Granard’s brow was knitted with close attention, but 
she only signed to him to continue Mrs. Dangerfield’s narrative. 


‘<¢T was terribly upset when I heard this, and I thought he had not 
done me justice ; of course, if it was not ours, we ought not to have 
spent the money. And I must have been in earnest when I said 
it, for it comforted my husband immensely. I gave him a solemn 
promise that I would do my best to clear up the matter, and when 
sure to whom the money ought to go, I would restore it: I prayed 
that misery might follow me and my child if I failed in my promise. 
I did fail—and the misery came.’” 


** Poor thing !” said Miss Joseph. 

‘Is there no more?” asked Adela, as he put the paper aside. 

‘No more; she turned faint, and was not able to go on after- 
wards. The explanation must be looked for elsewhere. This,” 
opening another paper, ‘‘ is part of the unfinished letter referred to, 
wrapped round another, which we shall consider presently. It seems 
that Henry Stormount destroyed the rest of the letter; perhaps his 
father meant it for no eye but his own. 


* ¢ Now you will see why I have not the means of paying all your 
debts, Henry,-and making you the allowance you ask for. I have 
never rested, I think, night or day, since I first began to look into the 
matter, and distinguish between what is honestly mine, and what is 
not. . You will find the accounts all in order, and memoranda of the 
inquiries I have been setting on foot. I have just been told that I 
may be taken any minute, and then the rest will devolve upon you.’” 


Again Mowatt stopped, and a silence followed. 
‘We have now,” said Mowatt, ‘seen thus far into the mystery : 
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the father handed a trust to the son, which the son delayed to fulfil, 
and left in the hands of his wife. The wife, as we know, married 
again, and never seems to have stirred in the matter ; all she did was 
to preserve the principal from being touched ; her husband having 
unlimited control over the interest. We come now to the singular 
narrative, which has influenced the happiness of so many, and may in- 
fluence many more: the statement found by Mr. Darlington’s nephew.” 

Patter, patter, went the rain upon the leaves, as a bright flash 
flickered in the window. Miss Joseph, true to her old habits of 
attending to what was wanted, rose to close it, observing that they 
were going to have astorm ; but Adela begged her to wait till there 
was absolute necessity for excluding the air. The heat had become 
so oppressive that the sound of the rain was refreshing, though as 
yet it had brought no coolness with it. The evening light, however, 
had so clouded over, that Miss Granard proposed candles, and drew 
down the blinds. 

“T am anxious to go on, if Mr. Mowatt is not tired,” she said, 
with a calmness she was far from feeling. A foreboding had crept 
over her mind that something was in store which might be very hard 
to deal with. 

Mr. Darlington’s statement was paged and stitched together, like a 
MS. for the press, and the writing was bold and firm, though that of 
an old man. It was addressed— 


“* To my Nephew, Henry Stormount. 


“T am not going to write a confession, Henry, but to state facts 
as they occurred. Confession implies repentance, and I have very 
little doubt that I should act just in the same way if it could all 
happen over again. But I give you notice that you may think 
differently, and it will be a satisfaction to my mind that some one 
should know the truth.. I have made you my heir, and it is for you 
to decide how to employ my money when you know how I first began 
to make it. 

‘When I entered Baines’s house of business, as a clerk, I had 
eighty pounds a year. This was in 1802. They had dealings with 
foreign firms which there is no occasion for me to go into; it was 
the sort of business by which fortunes were sometimes quickly made, 
and I was put there to make mine if I could. 

“TI lived as you young men never think of living now; and I con- 
trived in a couple of years to put: by something. The war with 
France, which tried so many, was a fine time for us; losses of course 
we had, but they were counterbalanced by the gains ; and I began to 
think that the day might come when I should have a vessel of my 
own. Baines and Co. had by this. time found out that I was worth 
my wages, and they sent me down to the Sussex coast, where they 
had several warehouses and did a brisk business, both in the broad 
daylight and in the dark nights. In plain English, while. keeping on 
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good terms with the law in appearance, we actually set it at defiance ; 
and every smuggler of those parts was our friend. And now I come 
to the scene in my life which has never passed from my memory, 
though I have never yet described it to a living soul. 

“One September evening, in the year ’5, I was in the office at 
Hilton—a quiet little fishing place, where a good deal of our business 
was done, and where I still own several houses. I had been drawing 
my savings out of the bank in readiness for a purchase I intended 
making of a share in a free-trader. They amounted to about a 
hundred and seventy guineas, and it was a serious venture for a 
young fellow who had no other capital to fall back upon. The 
money was locked up in the safe, and I was overlooking some 
accounts, when a sailor, who knew me well, appeared at the door, 
and without ceremony showed in two strangers—an elderly man and 
a little girl, In a few hasty whispers he made me understand they 
had just been set ashore—were evidently emigrants or runaways from 
Boney’s prisons, had been knocked about with rough weather, and 
had been referred by the master of the vessel to Messrs. Baines. 
Perhaps my honour would stand a bit of ’baccy for luck. This by 
way of parenthesis. 

‘“‘ My honour stood the ’baccy, for it was the usage of those parts 
when a customer was brought, and as I closed the door behind him, 
the stranger, who was a mulatto, turned quickly round, and in rather 
provincial French begged me to secure it, as his errand was private. 
The bolt was a little stiff, I remember, and by the time I had over- 
come its resistance he had found a seat by the fire for the child, and 
was rubbing her tiny hands in his own, murmuring some words that 
she seemed to understand, though I did not, and which made her 
look at me with a smile. A pretty little morsel of a thing she was, 
a gentleman’s daughter, as I could see, though her clothes were plain 
and all the worse for a rough sea voyage in a trading vessel; and her 
hair, which had been tucked up under her beaver hat, was half down 
her back, and wet with the spray. The man was so tender with her, 
and yet so respectful, that I thought he was no relation—indeed, 
when I put the question he held up his hands in horror. She 
was his dear Mademoiselle, and he was her faithful servant— 
that was the only link between them. He had rescued her, a 
helpless orphan, from the hands of kinsmen, who only wanted 
to prevent her ever claiming her rights; and, having escaped the 
dangers of the sea, his object now was to conduct her to the home of 
a friend of the family, a lady who kept a school; he did not say 
where. My inquiries on the subject seemed to excite his suspicions, 
and he grew so short and guarded in his replies, that I fully expected 
to see him march out, young lady and all, without entering on his 
real business. ‘This, however, he could not afford to do; and it 
presently came out that he was in pressing, immediate need of cash: 
first, to defray their travelling expenses—for which a few guineas 
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would suffice; but principally to pay a year’s board in advance to 
the head of the school, without which he seemed to fear the child 
might not be received. Would I advance a hundred and twenty 
guineas, on good security ? 

“On good security, I told him, money could generally be found, 
though this was short notice; but when the security proved to be 
nothing more than a stranger’s written promise to repay, I could not 
help him. And when he thoroughly understood I was in earnest, 
he came to the point. He had only one piece of property with 
him, a coffer, clamped with silver, which till now he had kept hidden 
under his cloak. It was sealed in several places, and not even for 
Mademoiselle’s benefit would he break one of these seals. But he 
would leave it in my hands as his security, to be restored with them, 
unbroken, intact, on his return with the hundred and twenty guineas— 
and such interest as we might agree upon. It was a curious 
business, but after much haggling, I agreed to do it for twenty 
guineas—making his debt a hundred and forty; fresh seals were 
applied to the coffer by us both, and it was locked up in my safe. 
I then handed him over the cash, and a receipt for the box: and 
he grew impatient to start. I helped him to get a post-chaise, and 
gave him directions how to reach London. Whether London was to 
be their final destination or only a halting-place, I did not discover ; 
it was obvious that the servant was resolved I should know as little 
as possible. They had some refreshments in the office, and the 
little girl came up to me before they left, with a pretty little curtsey 
of gratitude, to thank me for my goodness to them. Poor little waif! 
I see her now as I write; I have seen her a hundred times, and of 
late years more plainly than ever.” 

Mowatt paused, and looked at Miss Granard.~ ‘A singular story,. 
is it not ?.” 

‘Has Mr. Archdale any idea of this ?” returned Adela. 

‘No one has seen this document since it came into my hands. 
But I see that you have struck on the right interpretation.” 

‘That child must have been Mrs. Raymond! I have heard her 
speak of the night of her landing in England, and of waiting in a 
dull room with a high desk, with some one who was kind to her. Oh, 
what a surprise for her! Shall we go round to her this evening ?” 

‘ My dear,” interposed Miss Joseph, ‘‘it is not an evening for anyone 
to venture out. Weshall have a heavystorm presently ; and besides——” 

Mowatt finished the sentence. ‘ And besides, I would advise you 
to hear the whole before you are in haste to repeat it.” 

Adela’s colour faded. ‘‘ You are right, sir; please go on.” 

The insane whisper at his heart, that he could wish this evening to 
last for years, almost took away the power to see or read. She 
placed wine and water at his elbow, reproaching herself for want of 
consideration. He drank what she poured out, and went on with 
Mr. Darlington’s narrative. 

VOL, XXVIII. s 
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‘Tt was not till my strange clients were gone, that my mind began 
to misgive me about my own part in the transaction, Where and 
how was my borrower to obtain funds for the redemption of the 
pledge? Might it not all be a plot—a smuggler’s trick—to throw 
dust in the eyes of authority? Might not the coffer itself contain 
stolen or contraband goods? and so forth ran my doubts. All I 
could do now, was to keep the whole matter secret. At the end of 
a week, hearing nothing from him, I began to grow anxious; the 
loss of my money was a serious matter: the post-boy had taken them 
a stage only on the London road, and knew no more.” 

Mowatt paused, and turned another sheet. 

“One day, however, there came a message in haste to me—a 
stranger was ill at an inn ten miles off, who had my address in his 
pocket, and, as no one else knew him, the landlord sent a horse over 
for me. I arrived too late; it was a case of small-pox, and the poor 
fellow was just breathing his last. It was the mulatto. I examined 
everything belonging to him before it was burnt, finding my own 
voucher, and a few guineas, but no sign of the redemption-money, 
nor any clue to his history or that of the child. He had come there 
some days before, looking very ill, and had been hardly conscious 
since ; the money about him just defrayed the expenses, and there was 
too much anxiety to have him buried out of the way, for anyone to 
be too curious as to his antecedents. Emigrants came and went in 
those days, and nobody thought it extraordinary. 

‘On my return, I had a good look at the coffer; I found the 
weight greater than I had supposed, and felt convinced it was a 
deposit of value. I secretly made an outside shell to fit it, painting 
it with my name, and waited; waited to see if anyone would take 
steps to redeem it. But from that day to this, Harry, I have never 
had the mystery cleared up. 

‘* There came an hour of temptation. I wanted funds for an enter- 
prise of great promise—I had been cheated of my due; what was to 
hinder my repaying myself? This is no confession, as I told you— 
I should do the thing again, most likely; but it cost me a struggle. 
Enough that I did it. I broke the seals, forced the locks, and 
found what was evidently a family hoard. Rouleaux of double louis, 
ingots of gold, probably melted down from plate and ornaments, and 
several parcels of valuable gems, made up a treasure which I could 
roughly estimate at many thousands: an instance common enough 
in those revolutionary days of property being secreted for years and 
ultimately lost: and the probability was almost a certainty, that, 
except through the little girl, no living person could ever trace the box 
tome. Should they do so, however, my answer, I thought, was ready— 
if they brought me my voucher, they should have it—not till then. 

“T say I thought this, but I never really meant it. My debt I 
had a right to claim, and by degrees I disposed of some of the gold 
to great advantage, so as to embark in the speculation I desired. 
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They say the evil one tempts by good fortune ; perhaps luck tempted 
me: and bit by bit the hoard of the emigrant passed into other 
hands, leaving a rich return in mine—for everything that money 
touched went well. I bought several houses at Hilton—the office 
being one of them, and it has never been altered to this day. They 
were purchased out of the profits of the hundred and forty guineas, 
and you will find the accounts connected with them in a separate book. 

“You are wondering, perhaps, if I ever made any inquiries after 
the child. I did, again and again, but without success; and I did 
not care to advertise or take anyone into my confidence. I have 
often conjectured what I should do if I found her, and I fancy we 
should have agreed that I had been a successful steward, and was 
entitled to a handsome share of the profits. Latterly, I have begun 
to wish I had never opened the box, and perhaps you, as my heir, 
may share in the wish. I leave the matter in your hands—you will 
use your own discretion—only be discreet, for if the story got wind, 
you would soon have a swarm of claimants upon you. You will 
find the results of my inquiries among my private papers. 

** MILES DARLINGTON.” 


The growling of the thunder, which had been gradually increasing 
in strength while Mowatt was reading, became a crash as he laid down 
the manuscript, and before Adela could ask a question, a noise over- 
head, followed by a cry, made both her and Miss Joseph rush to the 
stairs, knowing that Emily had been frightened. Miss Granard pre- 
ferred, however, to go up alone ; when another rattle and crash, and 
a call from Adela, took up Mowatt. Emily had been awakened by 
the storm, it had blended itself with her dreams so as to affect her 
painfully ; and the ladies were glad to accept his services in soothing 
the child to sleep. This good work accomplished, he went back to 
the drawing-room. 

But, in the surgeon’s haste to rush to be of assistance, he had 
never thought of the papers. One glance at the table was enough to 
tell him they were gone. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PROSPECT CLOUDED. 


“Dear Adela, what has happened >—That miserable man has not 
been here again, I hope!” said Miss Combermere, when, the next 
morning, she found her friend looking as white and haggard as if 
she had been sitting up fora week. And though Miss Granard tried 
to smile snd hope she had been nervous about a trifle, she could 
only by an effort keep from tears. 

‘“‘ Emily is with kind Miss Joseph,” she explained. ‘‘ They are to 
make themselves extremely learned about ants, and are gone to the 
Archdeacon to see if he has any books on the subject. With those 
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two I can feel the child is safe; and I have a great deal to tell you 
on which I shall want advice.” 

“You shall want for nothing we can give you. My father was 
struck dumb when he saw your face; we both thought the spirits 
had paid you a visit in our absence. Come into his room; we shall 
be cooler there, and we will tell Charles to let nobody in—unless it 
be Mr. Archdale.” 

**No, no—he must not come in—I could not see him yet,” she 
returned, in an agitation that increased Kate’s curiosity. Orders 
were given as she wished; and Sir Marcus made her sit down ina 
shady corner, and kindly reminded her that he was, as always, at her 
service. In a few words, Adela related what had passed the evening 
before—how Mr. Mowatt had brought the missing packet of papers, 
with his own notes in addition, and how they had been mysteriously 
abstracted from the table while he was attending to Emily. 

‘Their loss would be serious enough, as making our duty more 
difficult,” concluded Adela: ‘ but the worst part of the business is 
that we are afraid Paul has taken them.” 

“Paul?” repeated Sir Marcus. ‘‘ What makes you think so?” 

‘Miss Joseph had been informed by Dr. Thaddeus, who seems 
to have agents everywhere, that Paul was to be sent down here as 
a spy on Mr. Mowatt, and, if possible, to obtain some secret he kept 
from the Professor. If Paul has done this, and the papers go into 
that man’s hands, there is a great cause for alarm on Emily’s account, 
and our precautions must be doubled. Mr. Mowatt was in a terrible 
state of mind; he left us while the rain was pouring in torrents, and 
I have not seen him since.” 

‘“‘ How could Paul be here without our knowing it ?” 

“Mr. Mowatt thinks the jockey who was riding Cairngorm was 
Paul in disguise.” 

“The rascal! But Ican hardly give him up without proof,” added 
Sir Marcu’, thoughtfully. ‘He would not be a party to anything 
that could injure Emily. You are too anxious about that child, my 
dear ; you must not let every supposition take the colour out of 
your cheeks like this.” 

“It is not that only—” Adela’s voice grew very hoarse, and she 
had to pause a few moments before she went on. ‘I want to speak 
to you about the contents of the papers themselves, as far as I can 
recollect them.” 

And she gave a tolerably faithful summary of what she had heard. 
Her listeners were as much struck as she had been. ‘ 

‘There can be little doubt to whom it all refers,” observed Sir 
Marcus. ‘ Mrs, Raymond’s story is conclusive on that point. It 
is the dream that has been haunting her all her life—and that has 
got into Ernest’s brain too, But they would find it hard work to 
prove a distinct claim on old Darlington’s estate.” 

‘That is what occurred to me,” said Miss Granard, “and that 
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their only chance of recovering their own, if it be theirs—we must 
make quite sure of that, by dint of collecting evidence—will lie in 
the integrity and honour of this poor child. And it must be my 
work to train her for it.” 

“T see. It will be an awkward position for you.” 

“Sir Marcus! Is it possible that you do not understand me? 
Do not you see, as I have been seeing all night long, that everything 
between—between me and Mr. Archdale—must be at an end?” 

“That cannot be necessary,” Kate eagerly interposed. “If a 
thing is right, that is enough, and it is no fault of yours that it may 
be for your advantage.” 

Adela shook her head, as if the argument were torture; it had 
been whispered in her ear several times already, and only added to 
her pain. 

‘‘That poor Mrs. Dangerfield might well say I did not know 
what I was undertaking. But this much I do know—I never could 
teach that child the duty of restitution and self-sacrifice for my own 
possible benefit. It will be hard enough without that.” 

The case was, indeed, a peculiar one, and advice was not much 
easier to give than comfort. Sir Marcus observed that they had still 
to make sure of their facts, and that nothing ought to be said until 
they had heard Mrs. Raymond’s story in full. And he proposed they 
should all three go to her that evening, trusting Emily to Miss Joseph. 
Meanwhile, he went on to the Archdeacon, with whom Mowatt had 
been already. 

“It isa very strange business,” remarked Mr. Burleigh. ‘ The lad 
has disappeared, leaving the horse behind him ; and the two gentle- 
men'in Mr. Lazarus’s service profess to know nothing about it, except 
that he told them he had been sent for. My own belief is that they 
know a great deal more than any of us are aware of. But that boy 
is a mystery: and it isa disgrace I shall not soon get ovér, that he 
has been here under our very noses without our being the wiser.” 

That some one had been in the garden and climbed in at the 
window, was plain from the wet footmarks on the carpet and the 
print of a shoe in the flower-bed. Remembering the boy’s performance 
at Comber Court, there was nothing surprising in such a feat as this 
—only those who took an interest in Paul Rocket were reluctant to 
believe he could be an enemy. The story was carefully kept from 
Emily’s knowledge; and one of the trials of that long day was the 
necessity of maintaining a cheerful aspect before her. The natural 
history of ants proved a resource exceeding in value all that Dr. 
Thaddeus had intended. 

Miss Joseph gravely assured Emily that the ants were her special 
department, she knew their whole history from beginning to end; 
heads of departments always knew everything. 

They had planned great things for the evening, which they were 
to spend together alone; but Mrs. Raymond unintentionally crossed 
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their plans, by sending an especial invitation to Miss Joseph, and 
claimed her little Snowdrop as a right. Sir Marcus hastily decided 
that it might be for the best that Emily should hear Mrs. Raymond’s 
story. The more impression it made on her, the better. 

‘‘ Remember,” he added kindly to Adela, pitying the distress in 
her eyes, “we know nothing yet for certain, and no decision can 
be come to till all has been well weighed and considered. You 
have so far pledged yourself to Archdale that you cannot lightly set 
him aside.” 

“‘ Lightly ?” she thought, in her anguish. * ‘It means parting with 
what is dearer to me than life.” 

How she got through that day she could hardly tell. It was for- 
tunate that Ernest did not call. He had accompanied Mowatt in an 
attempt to find Paul, and returned only in time to receive the party 
at his grandmother’s. That Adela should be uneasy and look pale 
was only natural under the circumstances; and her lover was as yet 
far from dreaming of the mine that underlay his own castle of bliss, 
Ernest began reassuring her on her ward’s account; though the 
suggestion he made was singularly inappropriate. If Emily’s safety 
were endangered by the loss of the papers, as he had been told by 
Mowatt might be the case, the best safeguard he could think of 
would be to give her another protector. 

** You have a right to appoint a second guardian, Adela; and who 
should he be but your husband? If we could make her a home, I 
would undertake to keep out the enemy. Just hear what granny says 
on the subject. She would join housekeeping with us if we asked 
her : and with Bennet and Charles we should be the best governed 
master and mistress in the world.” 

The torture of seeing his eager, happy looks, of hearing his plans, of 
feeling the sweetness of his presence, and of knowing all the while 
that unless something marvellous intervened in her favour, she should 
have to give him up, left Adela with the mournful sensation of never 
having appreciated her happiness till it was lost. The suffering 
which she fain would have concealed was so plainly read by Sir 
Marcus, that he resolved to end her suspense as soon as possible ; 
and, early in the evening, he begged to remind their hostess of a 
promise not yet fulfilled. She had pledged herself to tell them a 
story of her childhood; and as yet they only knew it in fragments. 
He believed he spoke for the whole party when he asked her to 
begin at the beginning, and tell them all she could. 

Mrs. Raymond shook her head with a sigh and a smile. “I be- 
lieve my wisest plan would be never to speak of it again, Sir Marcus. 
My daughter writes me word that she is haunted by it till she is 
nearly ill. But if it really be the wish of all my guests, I must not 
refuse, though it should be the last time that I tell it. My little Snow- 
drop is not the only wanderer who has dropped in upon strangers 
unexpectedly. It will be hard for her to understand her shrivelled, 
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grey-headed fairy having ever been a tired little girl of six years old, 
without a home where to hide her head. But such things have been, 
and those who live through them, may well point out to the young 
ones how mercy and goodness have followed them all the days of 
their life ; even though by ways that they knew not.. 

“T saw you with your little book of history yesterday, my dear, 
interested, as we have all been, in the sad story of the French Revolu- 
tion. My father’s family were among those who suffered greatly, though 
he and my mother contrived to escape destruction, and lived for several 
years in privacy among humble friends in Normandy ; his nurse and 
her husband gave them a home, and passed them among their neigh- 
bours as relations. My mother was English, and the marriage had 
offended some of her family, and my father’s refusal to emigrate was 
considered a disgrace ; but he would not desert his country, and when 
they might have come over here, he preferred the farm work, under 
the name of his foster-parents, to the life of an exile under his own. 
What my mother went through I shall never know; I only learned 
what I tell you after I grew up. 

‘They both died when I was very young, and I was the only 
child who survived them. About that time, a cousin of the younger 
branch of the de Sancys -gained credit and promotion under 
Buonaparte, and obtained a grant of the family lands. It came to 
his knowledge that my father had died and left a daughter, and he 
was advised to secure my guardianship, and obviate all possible 
claims by disposing of me in marriage when I was old enough. The 
idea of my falling into the hands of one who had, as she felt, gone 
over to the enemy, preyed on my mother’s mind in her last illness,. 
and it was her earnest entreaty to good nurse Jeanne to contrive to- 
send me to England, where some friends of hers kept a school. After 
her death, this plan was carried out ; and I have a mournful recollec- 
tion of being cried over and kissed by dear old Jeanne, and being 
told I was going to be made a lady of, only I was never to forget 
her who loved me so. I remember that grief of hers, which I could 
hardly understand, though the sorrows that went before are only 
hazy visions—I am not sitting here to tell you my whole life, but one 
small part of it, you will remember. 

“Onc friend we had, besides that dear old couple whose name 
we had chosen to bear, and this was a mulatto servant of my 
mother’s, born on her father’s West Indian estate, and devoted to 
her from his boyhood. He had followed her fortunes after her 
marriage ; and, though he had long received his freedom, worked for 
us, I have been told, night and day. His partial knowledge of 
English made him the fittest person to take charge of me; indeed, 
without his help my escape could never have been managed at all. 
And no one could have been a kinder, more loving protector than 
Brutus, who would have laid down his life to please me, or save 
me. 
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“As you may believe, my personal recollections are broken up 
into scenes such as impress themselves on a child’s memory. I do 
remember being in a ship, and the salt water dashing over us, and 
Brutus, holding me tight with one hand, and a box in the other, 
laughing, and telling me it was all play. Then I see myself ina 
room with a high desk, and a gentleman who was kind to me, and 
gave me gingerbread, and made me warm at his fire. Then came a 
long drive with Brutus, who told me stories whenever I asked for 
them, but who seemed at last to grow very tired, though I little 
knew why. Our journey ended at last—how long it was I cannot 
say—in our reaching a house in a garden, where some ladies received 
me, and promised to make me as happy as they could. Alas! the 
first blow after this was the parting with Brutus; and it was only 
after I had been told, again and again, that he would come back 
when he had settled some business, that I could be consoled for his 
leaving me behind. Day after day, week after week, I looked for 
his return, but he never came; and from the hour that he wished me 
good-bye I never knew what became of him.” 

Old woman as she was, the tears were in her eyes as she recalled 
her long, past sorrow. Emily, who was sitting at her feet, looked 
earnestly up in her face. 

‘*‘ Then shall I never see or hear anything more of Paul ?” 

*‘T trust you will, Snowdrop; but it is all in God’s hands. I 
have no doubt He took care of poor Brutus, though He never saw 
fit to let me know what became of him. What I have long believed 
is that he died of the small-pox, which broke out in the school after 
my entrance, and was supposed to have been brought there by us. I 
escaped it myself, but it did great mischief to the good ladies with 
whom I lived, and one of them never recovered it. Well, time went 
on, and at last came peace, and friends found me out, and I paid a 
visit to the old farm, where Jeanne was still alive, though very infirm. 
From her I learned what I should never else have known—that 
Brutus carried to England with him my portion, as she called it, the 
property my parents had saved and hidden, not daring to be thought 
in possession of gold or jewels; that he also had my mother's will, 
and some papers to be delivered to a lawyer in London, who would 
act as my guardian; and that no one had heard anything of us 
since we left France. I remembered then that in the rough weather 
on board, everything we had was lost except the box, which he 
carried under his arm, but which never reached the school. Again 
and again have friends and lawyers tried out of my recollections and 
the evidence of those who educated me, to trace back the way we 
travelled, and find anyone who remembered us. Advertisements 
and promise of reward were tried in vain; never has the slightest 
clue been discovered either to the fate of the property—my dowry— 
or of my childhood’s friend. The one point on which there can be 
no question, is the fidelity of Brutus himself.” 
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There was silence when Mrs. Raymond paused, “Were you 
happy in the school ?” asked Emily. 

‘*Do not ask me, dear child. I was a charge and a burden to 
those on whom I had no claim; and I had been used to a great 
deal of petting and freedom, and was a long time in growing accus- 
tomed to the change. But in time I grew braver, and learned to 
love old England as if I had been born in her. So now I have told 
you my story, and I do not think I shall ever tell it again. I have 
indulged the wish that I could recover that lost dowry, and have 
something worth leaving my dear daughter and grandson.” 

Her kind eyes rested on Ernest’s. He turned from the loving 
look to meet that of his betrothed, and saw there the saddest ex- 
pression of which so fair a face was capable. ‘Are you ill?” he 
whispered. 

‘** No,” was Adela’s answer, “only tired.” And she spoke the truth, 
for she was weary in mind and body. With the last faint hope of 
having been mistaken, sank the courage which had held her up; 
and her only longing now was to lie down in the dark and rest, 
before striking the blow which was to cut off his joy and her own. 

When the party broke up, Ernest would have walked home with 
them, but Adela begged him not. 

** You know I start to-morrow night?” he said. ‘I shall come 
over in the morning.” 

‘Yes, yes; I must see you,” was her reply, as she returned the 
pressure of his hand, and felt as if to let those thin fingers go would 
be to sink into fathomless waters. But she tore her own away, with 
a suddenness that was so unlike her usual manner, as to give him very 
little chance of the good night’s rest she meant him to have. 

She had in fact made him seriously uneasy: and the long night 
hours passed in distracting conjectures. This night was a severe 
test of his resolution against Mowatt’s dangerous remedies. He 
did resist them, however, and towards morning fell asleep. 

A letter from his mother greeted him at breakfast. With pain and 
vexation he read of the scene at the Professor’s—until now, Mrs. 
Archdale had not had the courage to confess it. Mrs. Raymond 
was more vexed than even Ernest. What would Adela think of this? 

“‘T am very sorry, my dear boy, that anyone should have done 
this; but it serves me right, as an unthankful old woman. If I 
had accepted the will of Heaven about the loss of the money, your 
mother would never have been tempted to allow such a man to make 
my name a handle for his stage tricks. It is a lesson I shall not 
forget. I deserved rebuke, and it has come by her hand.” 

“If so, granny, it has come to me too, and I am not in your 
mood of humility. Should that fellow have dared anything to bring 
trouble on us or on Adela, it will not be his noiseless hinges, nor 
his unseen doorkeeper, that will prevent me telling him my mind. 
Adela’s looks have haunted me all night.” 
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Whether Adela’s night had been worse than her lover’s, we need 
not inquire; she was on the watch for his arrival, and received him 
alone. They walked out to a favourite nook, where they had sat 
before, and could imagine themselves alone in the world. Adela 
was outwardly calm, though pale ; her sadness was all the deeper for 
the endurance that had grown in the watches of the night. In- 
wardly trembling, he knew not why, Ernest refrained from expressing 
impatience ; he seated her on the dry turf and moss, where he could 
take his place at her feet, and look up at the noble head with its 
background of green leaves and blue sky—certain that some trial was 
coming, but never dreaming of what it was to be. 

The blow fell only too surely. Adela Granard told him she had 
done him a grievous wrong in engaging her faith to him, and accept- 
ing his in return; a wrong she never could have committed had she 
known what she now knew—that there was an obstacle to their 
union, which could not be got over. She could only implore his 
pardon, release him from his engagement, and entreat him to give 
her back a promise which she had no right to make. 

He was stunned, breathless, unbelieving ; each in turn. He took 
to remonstrating, not against the sentence, for that appeared simply 
not believable ; but against the depression of spirits that had made 
her imagine it. Depression it was, nothing else ; she had too much 
to do and think about—she was worried out of her life—he would 
talk to Sir Marcus, to the Archdeacon, to his mother, and ask if it 
were not possible to be a child’s guardian without being the victim 
of all that had been done, or left undone before the poor sprite was 
in her hands at all. He had a right, which no one else had, to 
inquire into it all, and he meant to do it. She stopped him with a 
heavy sigh. 

“Tf I am the victim of what others have done, or left undone, let 
me at least be an innocent one; let me suffer, as I must, but in the 
path of duty. Ernest, believe me, it must be; should I sit here 
and tell you so could I see a way of escape anywhere? I under- 
took the charge of guardianship without knowing what it would cost 
me, and I have only just discovered that this guardianship is incom- 
patible with my engagement to be your wife.” 

“What makes you think so?” he asked, trying to speak quietly. 
*‘ Ts it anything you have heard of me ?” 

“You are still what I believed you from the first. And—I 
may say it now, very dear to me.” 

“Are you under any obligation made by others? It sounds 
impossible, but conscientious minds have been sometimes made 
wretched by such a cause.” 

“In some sense I am; honour and uprightness are both con- 
cerned. I cannot do my duty by that child, and keep the pledge I 
gave her mother, if I am to be your wife, Ernest; and the only 
alternative ” 
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‘There is one, then? Tell it me.’ 

“Is to break my word to the dead, and abandon the living to 
others. What would you think of me if I did this ?” 

“You could never act otherwise than as an angel; and I would 
fight to the death sooner than give up the poor child; but I am not 
going to give you up either,” was his bewildered answer. ‘I must 
not force a confidence you do not think right to offer; I will ask no 
questions .ill you tell me I may ; I will wait years, if need be, and 
serve for you till Emily grows up and is off your hands: but, unsay 
what we have said, unswear what we have sworn, unlive what we 
have lived—Adela, my own beloved, it is an unrighteous and unholy 
thing you require of me, and consent I never will!” 

He held her hands clasped in his own, and pressed them to his 
lips. She was startled by his burning kisses. 

“You have had a bad night,” she said, sorrowfully, “and I am 
making you worse. Are you sure you do not feel the effects of that 
ride ?” 

“T have felt nothing but anxiety about you. Adela! you are 
trying my affection all this time ; you are not in earnest. It is im- 
possible you can have changed to me so soon—so terribly !” 

“Changed ? In what, except in my hopes? I was so happy a few 
days ago, and you know it. Now, all I can do is to hold fast the 
one thing I am sure of—that I must choose between Emily and you. 
Oh, Ernest, help me! Pity me, or I shall not be able to bear it. 
And I must—I must!” 

He caught her in his arms; he held her firmly to his heart. 
‘Listen, my darling,” he said, in the softest tones of his naturally 
soft voice: ‘‘if it be really, as you say, that duty compels us to wait, I 
will be patient—I will not hinder you. I will go away and work for 
you in silence—I will take Mr. Bourne’s offer of going to India, to 
America, to the world’s end, if needs must, till your task is over ; and 
when you are free, I will claim you for my own. Or, if Iam to stay in 
London, well and good: we will meet when we can, write every day, 
and look forward to being together when the obstacle is removed. 
Anything sooner than let you go, Adela; you are mine, and I will 
never give you up, until death us do part. No, nor even then!” 

“No,” she repeated, weeping, ‘‘ then, least of all, for we might 
hope to be together hereafter. See, Ernest—you are so far in the 
right, that I can only act with your sanction. I put the matter in 
your hands; you shall hear all I know, and judge for yourself 
and me.” 


(To be continued.) 





HOW SHAKESPEARE’S SKULL WAS STOLEN. 
Circa 1794. 
By A WARWICKSHIRE MAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE PLOT. 


SELDOM pass the sleepy-looking ‘‘ Bear” Inn, originally the 
“‘ Bear and Ragged Staff” (the cognizance of a branch of the 
Warwick family, who lived at Beauchamp’s Court near here), in the 
town of Alcester, without calling to mind a remarkable interview 
which took place some eighty years ago in connection with the front 
room on the right-hand side of that quaint Jacobean entrance. And 
now that Mr. M., the only person likely to be affected by this dis- 
closure, has passed away at the age of 75, I no longer feel hesitation 
in transcribing from rough notes and memoranda made and collected 
by him, a series of facts which may startle all those who, like myself, 
reverence the very dust of the immortal bard. 

That Shakespeare’s skull was stolen admits, I think, of very little 
doubt ; yet I must not anticipate, but endeavour to trace “ this 
strange eventful history ” from its beginning. 

The uncle of the late Mr. M., a youth who bore the name of Frank 
Chambers, was placed with a medical man (the only one practising 
in Alcester) about the year 1787. He was a wild, rather dashing 
young fellow ; not bad looking, if a portrait taken in after years be 
evidence ; and, coming straight from attendance at a London hospital, 
found the exclusive society of a small town uncongenial, and its re- 
straints irksome. Owing to a certain mild escapade—the manuscript 
alleges that it was nothing more heinous than a practical joke upon 
the curate in charge at the tumble-down old rectory—he found it 
convenient to leave Alcester and to go abroad; and as Englishmen 
did not then dream of a trip to America or to Australia, his wander- 
ings were confined to France. The heart of the French nation was 
then beginning to throb with the feverish heat of revolution, and 
‘gentlemen of the pavé” had already defined liberty on the “ lucus 
a non lucendo” principle. 

Frank Chambers, like Arthur Young, was a strict observer of the 
national moral bankruptcy, and three of his letters from Rheims show 
that he was not deceived, like some greater minds among his own 
countrymen, by the tendency of thought and action in France at that 
remarkable period. When one hundred thousand Frenchmen were 
compelled by the murderous hatred of an ignorant mob, and by the 
destruction of their stately chateaux, to flee in haste, there was ‘no 
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room of safety” for a son of perfide Albion. Frank returned to 
England, during what year I know not, but in a letter written from 
London, without date, he mentions the exceptional severity of the 
winter, which probably was that of 1791. 

Again he came to Alcester, and, assisting his former employer, was 
well known in the neighbourhood as a jovial, light-hearted fellow. 

Two or three years pass without record, until he mentions the 
arrival of Lord William Seymour on a visit to his brother, Lord Hert- 
ford, at Ragley Hall, a splendid mansion overlooking, like a haughty 
custodian, the quiet little town. 

Frank Chambers became acquainted with Lord William, although 
there could be little fellowship between the harsh, penurious, and 
eccentric habits of his lordship and those of the incipient surgeon. 
But the intimacy was of this advantage to the latter: that it proved 
the introduction to the excellent and sometimes notable company 
which the newly-created marquis gathered round him at rare intervals 
at his Warwickshire seat. It also leads to that startling adventure 
which until now has been as secret as the grave. 

I have more than once questioned the late Mr. M. as to its precise 
date, but he assured me that, although his uncle kept a rough diary 
at intervals, half professional, half domestic—extracts from which are 
before me, wherein even such trivial matters are entered as: ‘Aug. 
4th. Rode over to the ‘ Love Cup,’ at Alne, where I had a quart of 
Barlum perry. Saw Jim Morris; he has a fine colt at the Mill 
pasture.” ‘* March 8th. Drove the doctor to a consultation with Dr. 
Brandis at Hinley” (query, Henley-in-Arden)—the year is seldom 
given, or even the month. 

He seems, however, to have taken some pains in recording obser- 
vations made by men of mark at Lord Hertford’s table, and found 
especial pleasure in describing the good things with which that table 
was furnished, mixing, as in Tom Hood’s sonnet, sauce and senti- 
ment with concise impartiality. Thus he writes: “ When Garrick 
was at Ragley, some years ago, Lord Hertford says that he gave a 
comical performance in the steward’s room for the amusement of the 
servants and others; and he told his host afterwards that one of the 
audience was as —— hard to unlace as the old Speaker —— (the 
name is illegible), for when the folks were shaking with laughter 
‘ Hob-nail’ grunted out, ‘ Didst ever th’ see Jack Murrel grin through 
a horse-collar at the ‘‘ Barley Mow,” Stoodley, eh ?’” 

Then follows a minute description of the viands at that day’s 
dinner, with the remark, “‘ The popular dish, macaroni, as served by 
the Duke of York’s chef de cuisine—delicious !” 

Also, ‘My lord told Mr. William Throckmorton, in my hearing, 
that when Hume and Lord Lyttleton (this must have been Thomas, 
the second baron, better known as the wicked Lord Lyttleton) were 
at the Hall they had a violent quarrel, in consequence of which ‘a 
meeting’ was arranged at the kennels; ‘but,’ said he, ‘Nugent 
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smoothed Tom’s ruffled feathers, and his honour was carried to 
Halesowen that night, whilst I “satisfied” Hume next day by letting 
him contradict everybody round the table.’ We had stewed eels, 
Severn lampreys, with a haunch of mutton wrapt in paste, boiled 
turkey, ham, and pastry, with cheese to follow.” 

I now come to the careful entry in the diary which seems to have 
suggested the extraordinary expedition of Frank Chambers. Mark 
me, there is no date; but from the two entries immediately preced- 
ing—*‘ Received a brace of pheasants from John Wilcox, of Wixford : 
first this season,” and “ Lord Hertford tells me of the serious ill- 
ness of Mr. Millar, his son’s old tutor ””—we may reasonably fix the 
autumn of 1794. “Sent for to Ragley Hall to converse with the 
Abbé Latour, who had just arrived from France with dismal accounts 
of the provinces. Fearful scenes, which I was able to confirm from 
my experience. Found that the Abbé knew Edgworth, Gardel, 
Rancourt, and Bertini among former acquaintances of mine. We 
dined at six o’clock : everything pretty good, but not so well served 
as usual. Had to wait for hermitage. Besides Lord Hertford and 
the ladies, met the Rev. Samuel Parr, two Mr. Conways, Mr. Ingram, 
also Captain Fortescue, Mr. Knight, Mr. Rudge, Joshua Jennings, 
and other neighbouring gentry. Dr. Parr very glum: sate with a 
large napkin under his chin, heeding nobody, and feeding as if the 
fellow had kept right off all the fasts in the calendar. . . . After 
dinner the conversation somehow turned upon the ‘ Stratford Jubilee,’ 
and Captain Fortescue wondered if Shakespeare’s image in the old 
church, especially the head, was really like him. ‘ You had besth dig 
him up, John Fortescue,’ said Dr. Parr (who lisped, and called the 
poet Thackspear) ; ‘may I be there to thee.’ Then Squire Moore 
mentioned that old Horace Walpole had offered, after the Jubilee, to 
give George Selwyn three hundred guineas if he could secure Shake- 
speare’s head. Whereupon Parr remarked, ‘If he cudth theal away 
hith brainth, that were theap to him, thir.’ Afterwards I walked 
home beside the doctor’s pony to Bartlam’s, He was near being 
spilt opposite Griffith’s at Arrow.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PLOT. 


Here we leave the diary for a time, and I quote from notes made 
after conversation with the late Mr. M., who often begged the recital 
of this singular exploit from his Uncle Chambers, and who himself 
transcribed in full some salient features of it. From which it appears 
that, upon returning home after the above dinner at Ragley, Frank 
Chambers pondered well how he could gratify his old inclination for 
adventure, and the liberal curiosity of the well-known curioso of 
Strawberry Hill. He then lodged at the surgery, a comely-looking 
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house still standing at the corner of Malt Mill Lane, Alcester. It 
was built during the reign of Queen Anne by a branch of the Boteler 
family, whose arms—a chevron between three cups, as seen in the 
great east window of the chantry chapel attached to St. Milburge’s 
at Wixford—were, until the door was renewed some fifty years ago, 
carved on an oval shield within the scroll pediment over the 
entrance. 

Here, in a room on the first floor, still, I think, bearing traces of 
old adornment, three men joined Chambers one night in the autumn 
of 1794. Their names were Cull, Dyer, and Hawtin, and they were 
supposed to call for some medicine for their wives. The only bottles 
on the table were, however, supplied by the near-hand ‘ Golden 
Cup,” and the medicines were of an extremely comfortable and 
exhilarating nature. Frank Chambers had some professional dealings 
with the men previously ; and he used laughingly to regret that, with 
a large churchyard within a few feet of his own door, even then full 
to repletion, he had been obliged to further the interests of science 
at the expense of the disused humanity of a neighbouring parish, 
Alcester churchyard being too public for nocturnal visitations. 

“Tt is not for that I want you,” he said, “but to get at the skull 
of a chap who has been dead nearly 200 years.” 

‘Why, you’ve got one as looks a thousan’ year old already,” inter- 
posed Mr. Hawtin. ‘There was a somewhat grim article of the kind 
nibbling the hard ledge of the high mantelpiece. 

“ That’s it, Jim; I want another to bear him company ; the poor 
fellow finds it unked here o’ nights since he was swinging free and 
easy on Mappleborough Green.” 

“Well, young master,” exclaimed Harry Cull, “I are game, so 
be these ; where’s the dig, and what’s the shot ?” 

* Stratford Church, and three pounds apiece for the job.” 

“With laps,” put in Hawtin, who had at first hesitated about 
joining, and whose bibulous propensities were notorious. 

“Any quantity after it is over; not a drop before,” said 
Chambers. 


“T met these fellows at Stratford Church” (writes the late Mr. M., 
from Frank Chambers’s dictation). ‘It is so long ago that I forget 
the exact date, yet I remember uncommonly well it was a near thing 
about getting there at all; for just when I ought to have been setting 
off, old Grafton down the street took it into his head to have a fit, 
and as he was a capital patient, I had to remain by the bedside until 
the doctor returned from seeing Sarah Wilcox of More Hall. It was 
very dark, too; and in my haste I pitched head-foremost over a 
footstone near the west door and cut my nose. ‘To my surprise I 
found Cull and Tom Dyer already hard on, whilst Hawtin scouted, 
Shovelling the earth from the base of a new square tomb on the 
south side of the chancel, about ten yards from the small door. 
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‘¢ ¢What the deuce are you at?’ said I. 

‘“‘¢Why, you see,’ answered Dyer, ‘ we warn’t a going to wait here 
all night ; and this ’ere’s your mon, I reckon.’ 

‘‘ What could the idiots be dreaming about? Their mistake was 
afterwards thus explained. I had mentioned to Hawtin (it must 
have been when I was top-heavy) that the skull I wished to secure 
at Stratford was that of one William Shakespeare. Now, Hawtin was 
sweet on a Stratford lass named Esther White, who lived in service 
at Parson Davenport’s, and went courting every Sunday. Likea 
fool, he told her our intention. He would have worked the oracle 
to better purpose could he have obtained the keys of the church. 
Hawtin, who was rather scared at the adventure, asked Esther if she 
knew anything about William Shakespeare. At first she could only 
call to mind an inn bearing that name ; but at length she remembered 
a man asking to see master about a tomb to William Shakespeare, 
and she showed Hawtin where it was. 

“The maid’s memory was defective, and neither she nor Hawtin 
could read, or another name would have appeared, the tomb being 
really built over the remains of William Shakespeare Payton, a man 
well known in Stratford, who died in the autumn a year or two 
before. Hawtin’s hesitation about the adventure had turned to 
eagerness when he conceived that this tomb would be the centre of 
our operations ; and he was taken aback when I whispered to him 
that he had set his mates on the wrong scent. 

‘¢¢ Put the soil back,’ Isaid, ‘this is not the man; didn’t I tell 
you he was inside, and 200 years old.’ 

‘*¢Ves !’ answered one, ‘ but we thought that that was only your 
gammon.’ 

‘So you wished to gammon me in return; but now, my lads,’ I 
continued, ‘sharp’s the word; we have lost two hours already, and 
Battersbee, with his bull’s-eye, looks round sometimes,’ 

‘“‘T thought we never should get inside that church. The windows 
were far above our heads, and well protected by stout stanchions. 
Dyer, who had served in a smithy, worked with a will at the lock of 
the chancel door, using the tools I had brought; but those con- 
founded old locks have a way of keeping close, and it would not 
yield. Further down on the same side was a larger door of ribbed 
oak, and here Tom was making way when Hawtin scattered us with 
the caution, ‘ Men among the trees.’ 

**T crept round towards the porch, and, resting on a mound, I 
plainly heard footsteps on the broad flags in the avenue. I crept 
nearer. The overhanging boughs, with remnants of leaves, made it 
too dark to distinguish any form. I doubt if I could have seen a 
ghost ; but I was within a few feet of the heavy tread of a man, mul- 
tiplied by Hawtin’s fears—a man, as shown by the voice, which was 
low and husky. He paced to and fro, the whole length of the 
avenue ; sometimes hurriedly, and then he would pause. Likely 
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enough he had just left the public-house, for his speech was some- 
times incoherent and sometimes sadly too plain. He gave vent toa 
deep trouble. His daughter, for he called passionately upon his 
child, had been buried here. A great wrong had been done, by 
whom I could not make out; but he shook the gates angrily, and 
muttered three times, ‘I will—yes, I will!’ Long afterwards I 
discovered that his anger had been justly caused by a lamentabie 
occurrence at Bidford Grange. At length (it seemed an hour) he 
moved rapidly away; and having reassured my companions, we re- 
turned to the charge. The door was soon opened, and, tinder box 
in hand, we groped our way to the great chancel, and with con- 
siderable difficulty, for the letters were much worn, I singled out 
the slab, ¢hen about three feet by seven feet, which covers the 
remains of Shakespeare. 

“ Hawtin waited on the outside, to throw a list ball against the 
windows in case of alarm, whilst Dyer and Cull, by the dim light of 
two curiously contrived lanterns, began to pick out the mortar 
dividing that slab from Thomas Nashe’s. Great care was necessary, 
that no trace of our search might remain. 

“As the men stealthily worked, the gloomy silence was quite chill- 
ing. Several times the wood-work in the high pews went off with 
a bang like a gum tree; and once I could almost have sworn that 
I heard a rumbling in the Clopton Chapel. When the stone was 
raised and placed on one side, there was very little masonry beneath, 
chiefly a thick layer of fine brown mould, mixed with woody fibre 
and fragments of glass, which had been subject to the action of fire. 
There was evidence also of previous disturbance, for, in addition to 
a circular piece of metal the size of a guinea, having on one side two 
crowns and a fleur-de-lis, and on the other a shield bearing three 
trees, and the name Ashwin beneath, we turned up a thigh bone 
and finger joints near the surface, and afterwards several teeth, with 
a knot of oak and a few attenuated nails with square heads. 

‘‘ But the most curious discovery was that of a ring, or fillet, probably 
of bronze, very much worn and indented, in which an inscription 
had been traced, the only legible part being, as I afterwards found, 
the half Roman letters, GU—L M—S (then follows a device like 
a sword), and a rude monogram, H. S. or I. H.S. 

“The men had dug to the depth of three feet, and I now watched 
narrowly, for, by the clogging of the darker earth, and that peculiar 
humid state—smell I can hardly call it—which sextons and earth- 
grubbers so well understand, I knew we were nearing the level 
where the body had formerly mouldered. 

‘“** No shovels but the hands,’ I whispered, ‘and feel for a skull.’ 

‘* There was a long pause as the fellows, sinking in the loose mould, 
slid their horny palms over fragments of bone. Presently, ‘I got 
him,’ said Cull ; ‘ but he’s fine and heavy.’ 

“ Delving to the arm-pits with both hands, he tugged for some 
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seconds, and then brought up a huge grey stone like that with which 
the church is built. 

‘‘T began to be sceptical, when Tom Dyer, who was groping some 
two feet away from where the skull ought to have been, according to 
the position of the slab, came upon it, and lifted it out, diving again 
for the jaw. 

‘“‘T handled Shakespeare’s skull at last, and gazed at it only fora 
moment, for time was precious. It was smaller than I expected, and 
in formation not much like what I remembered of the effigy above 
our heads. At home I made a minute examination, the particulars 
of which, with other memoranda, were lent to Dr. Booker, of 
Alcester, and subsequently lost, much to my regret. 

‘‘Then my men most carefully replaced the earth and stone, ram- 
ming all interstices with fragments of old mortar brought for the 
purpose. This, with a liberal sprinkling of dust, plentiful in the old 
church at that time, effectually concealed our depredations. My 
men were surprised at the care which I bestowed upon the venerable 
article. ‘Any skull from the charnel house close by,’ they re- 
marked, ‘would have answered fully as well, without the labour.’ 
‘ Every man has his fancy,’ I replied, ‘this is mine.’ 

“When we reached Oversley Bridge, I gave them their money, and 
more ; and a few hours afterwards paid for nine quarts of ale at the 
‘ Globe,’ so that they seemed well satisfied with the night’s adventure. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RESULT. 


‘* My next step,” continues Frank Chambers, “ was to write in strict 
confidence to the much-talked-of Mr. Walpole, now Lord Orford. 
He had been lately staying with Marshal Conway during the latter’s 
illness, at Park Place, in Oxfordshire, and my letter followed him, 
and was answered from Berkeley Square. 

‘*He remembered the expression of his former keen interest in 
Shakespeare, politely appreciated my confidence and labours, and 
‘would give all the skulls of his living relatives,’ so he wrote, ‘to 
possess that of the deceased bard ;’ but he offered no terms. Again 
I wrote. He replied that he had been ill, was worn to a:skeleton, 
and at nearly four score could not meet me in Warwickshire. Would I 
oblige him by coming to Strawberry Hill, and then all could be 
arranged. 

“ Believing that he was shuffling, and desirous of peeping without 
paying for the show, I stated my inability to comply with his request, 
and, reminding him of his old offer of 300 guineas for Shakespeare’s 
skull, begged to know if he were still anxious to possess it. 

“There was further delay. At length he arranged to send downa 
confidant to treat with me for the treasure, and late one evening in 
December a message was left at my rooms from a Mr. Kirgall, or 
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some such a name, requesting to see me at the ‘ Bear’ Inn.” (Then 
comes the interview, to which reference has been made.) 

“ Upon entering the low-pitched room, a middle-aged man came 
forward, dressed in a manner antiquated even for those days. He 
was rather short, had weak eyes, and was deferential almost to 
timidity. He had been in Alcester, he said, many years before, and 
remembered as a lad taking down some figures with reference toa 
new church under the direction of his present employer and Colonel 
Conway ; and had copied a design for a tower somewhere near. He 
was now sent to express his lordship’s pleasure and cordial congratula- 
tions at my success in securing the veritable skull of Shakespeare. 
Might he be allowed to inspect ? 

“T fetched it. Mr. Kirgall was in raptures. His lordship, who had 
kept our correspondence a profound secret, known only to two maiden 
ladies and the dear Duchess of Gloucester, would indeed rejoice to 
possess—the /oan of it. Would I entrust it to his keeping? ‘ At one 
price,’ I rejoined, eventually reducing that price considerably. 

‘“‘The gentleman still dallied ; and, soon seeing that his errand was 
merely to obtain an unconditional loan of the article, I prepared to 
leave the room. He sought to detain me. Did I consider the risk 
of having a stolen skull? The Earl did not wish to retain it for his 
own pleasure, but to show it to other people ; ‘ besides,’ he added, 
forgetting his diffidence, ‘it might not be genuine.’ Here I stopped 
him. Finding that I was firm, and further parley on Lord Orford’s 
behalf useless, Mr. Kirgall sought to do a little business on his own 
account. Examining the skull and the jaw, which I had attached, he 
noticed that, whilst the molars had disappeared, there were several 
front teeth in a fair state of preservation, although loose from expo- 
sure. Might he extract one, only one? he would fee me handsomely. 

“All, or none,’ I replied; and, taking up the skull, I abruptly 
wished him good-night. 

“Putting my head out of the window early next morning to answer 
a call, I saw my dear friend holding the open door of the London 
coach opposite the ‘ Angel,’ and peering up and down the street. 
Perhaps he thought I should consider the matter more favourably at 
the last moment. He was mistaken. The coach rattled off, and Mr. 
Kirgall reached Berkeley Square on the morrow, minus one parcel. 


“The Reverend Samuel Parr, curate in charge of Hatton, had 
shown the utmost reverence for the memory of Shakespeare ; and a 
quaint drawing of New Place, Stratford, was entrusted to his care 
by Mr. Colmore, of Birmingham, after the recent riots. This I saw 
being framed at Twamley’s, in Warwick, a few days after the inter- 
view with Kirgall; and I suddenly decided, being so near Hatton, to 
sound the doctor about purchasing so rare a memento of his idol. 
My excuse must be, youth and innocence, and a scantily-furnished 
pocket, 
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*‘ Leaving Pritchard to drive the hired gig back to Stratford, I had 
a brisk walk to Hatton, the moon just showing the hoar frost on the 
ground. Thinking that the vicarage would be handy to the church, 
I made my way there, but could see no house. There was a faint 
light from the tower, for the men were ringing to call Christmas. I 
well remember listening beneath the belfry window, an unusually 
lofty one; and presently, when they paused, one man struck up the 
chorus of a carol which my old uncle sang at Studley when I was a 
child : 

* But Christmas then is Christmas now, though altered are the times, 
When we sate up at midnight to hear the merry chimes.’ 

‘Tn a few minutes I found myself at the back of the vicarage. ‘This 
door will do as well as any other,’ thought I; and I gave a sturdy 
rap. ‘Come in—come in,’ from a shrill voice, which I recognised, 
to my surprise, as the doctor’s. 

‘“‘ Somewhat abashed at my intrusion, I entered the kitchen. There, 
on one side of the wide hearth, sat the little great man in a well- 
padded library chair, with his right leg resting on a settle, at the 
extreme end of which was a wiry old man, in brown velvet waistcoat 
and nankeen breeches and gaiters, polishing a chain, evidently the 
man-of-all-work. On the opposite side were seated two gaunt female 
servants, not the least in awe of their learned master. The visitors 
were, a clergyman, not known, but I think from Tamworth, and my 
old acquaintance, John Bartlam. 

‘* Dr. Parr, who resembled a short-horned bull, wore a shabby skull 
cap, which, being much too large, now and then slipped forwards and 
rested on his bushy eyebrows. He had no whiskers, and the eyes 
were very searching. He wore a loose coat with large buttons, black 
breeches, and ribbed worsted stockings, with broad buckles to his 
shoes. He looked what he desired to be—the old-fashioned country 
parson. 

“‘ Laying down his pipe, he greeted me somewhat stiffly, but offered 
abed. Waiting until the servants and the Tamworth visitor had 
retired, leaving the doctor and Mr. Bartlam over their grog, I 
ventured to hint at the object of my visit. Recalling a former 
conversation, I cautiously felt my way. If such an article could be 
procured, would Dr. Parr like to possess Shakespeare’s skull? ‘How 
could he possess it ?’ he interposed, testily ; ‘it was in the grave, if 
anywhere.’ 

“I continued : ‘ If you, sir, would make it worth the risk, I happen 
to know , 

“ «Know what ?’ he shouted. ‘ Has that fellow Garrick left it to 
his wife? He declared he would steal it at the jubilee.’ 

: Oh, no!’ I rejoined ; ‘it is there—that is ’ (with hesita- 
tion). 

“‘ ‘Well then, sir, there let it be’ (rolling out pompously). ‘ “And 
curst be he that moves my bones.”’ Afterwards he added, severely, 
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‘Jack Bartlam, I would have any man whipt at the cart’s tail who 
violated the sanctity of that grave: it would be worse than Malone 
or sacrilege.’ 

“Seeing that I was utterly mistaken in my man, I changed the sub- 
ject, and was relieved to get off to bed. 

“In the morning, as I was leaving, Mr. Bartlam walked a little way 
with me. He said: ‘ Chambers, you have that skull!’ There was 
something about John Bartlam which forbade subterfuge. He was 
genial and kind, and, withal, loved a joke; sol told him. He be- 
came, however, very grave during the recital, and blamed me some- 
what harshly, I then thought. He made me solemnly promise that 
the skull should be restored; and I (cursing my ill-luck more than 
my folly) walked on to Teddy Easthorpe’s, at Stratford, who drove 
me home.” 


“T repeatedly pressed my uncle,” writes the late Mr. M., “to tell me 
whether the skull was ever really restored, and gleaned from him the 
following particulars. 

*‘After waiting for the waning of that month’s moon, he had arranged 
with Tom Dyer to replace it one night in January, but was obliged 
to accompany his employer to Mr. Wilks’s, at Coughton, to a case of 
compound fracture, whereupon Master Tom declared he could manage 
it all by himself, as he knew a way of getting into the church through 
the bone-house. The next day Dyer was paid, after taking an oath 
that he had buried the skull and made it all square, leaving no trace. 

“On the following Sunday afternoon my uncle attended service 
at Stratford church, on purpose to inspect the slab. There were no 
marks of a second upheaval, but there was an ominous crack right 
across the slab, about two feet from the end near the communion 
rails, and this might not long escape observation. To see Dyer was 
my uncle’s first impulse, and he sought him early the next morning. 
He had gone to do some repairs at Welford Mill; and, later in the 
day, my uncle, after calling upon a cousin (at Clifford, I believe), 
traced Dyer to the little front parlour of the ‘ Four Alls,’ near the 
bridge crossing the Avon. 

‘Tom, who was alone and drinking like a fish, at first protested that 
there was nothing up with the stone. After considerable evasion, he 
admitted that it was ‘a mighty dale heavier than he thought: that 
he had just lifted one end half an inch or so when it began to snap ; 
and to prevent further mischief he laid it down again.’ 

‘Vou rascal! then you never buried that skull!’ 

“Tom declared, however, that the old chap was there beneath, as 
safe as a door nail. 

“Again I asked my uncle, ‘ Do you think that the skull was ever 
really restored?’ He was silent for a minute, and then quoted its 
owner for about the first time in his life : 

‘’Twere to consider too curiously to consider so.’” 
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THE MYSTERY OF DR. HARDY’S MARRIAGE. 


By IsABELLA FyviE Mayo, 


T was a standard question in Dinnent—Why had Dr. Hardy 
married Miss Ray? Even when that lady had been Mrs, 
Hardy for some years, the old puzzle would serve to quicken 
Dinnent conversation when it flagged, or to point the moral of the 
general uncertainty of human actions. 

There was no such terrible disparity between the worldly circum- 
stances of the couple. Both belonged to respectable Dinnent 
families. Perhaps the Hardys had been the more respected, but 
the Rays were held to be the better off, a belief which Miss Lydia 
Ray’s astonishing marriage had tended to confirm. Old Mr. Ray 
was thought to be a miser, perhaps on the theory that nobody but a 
rich man could look poor so frankly. The Rays had mixed little in 
Dinnent society, only giving a stiff tea-party now and then. Mrs. 
Ray had been long dead, and the family consisted of the old gentle- 
man and three daughters, the youngest of whom, Lydia, became the 
fortunate Mrs. Hardy. The Rays’ house was called Briar Cottage; 
and there were no flowers in its garden and very few ornaments in 
its rooms. The Misses Ray had always dressed with an artificial 
and elaborate primness, and the two elder sisters were dry and stiff 
in manner, as if the over-forward advances of the world needed 
much repelling. 

The Hardy family had been of quite another stamp. They lived 
in the Red House, and every little urchin in Dinnent knew the Red 
House and its ways, and its abundant jams and sweeties. There 
had been rather “ hard lines” there in Dr. Hardy’s boyhood, for his 
father had died suddenly, and left his widow very poorly provided 
for. But she got through somehow, and was still seated in the 
chimney corner—a jolly old lady, who received her daughter-in-law 
without wincing, and who, if she shared Dinnent’s wonder at the 
match, never allowed Dinnent to know it. 

Dr. Hardy himself had been a popular character from his very 
cradle. He was thoroughly good-hearted and well-meaning, and yet 
he had certain weaknesses and foibles which got him into scrapes, 
and saved him from the spite which is too often the lot of a strong 
and militant virtue. 

He was a curious mixture of activity and indolence. Perhaps he 
may be described as physically active and mentally lazy. It was 
easy for him to perform feats of strength and endurancé—to ride 
twenty miles at midnight to see a sick child; to spend night after 
night beside sick-beds instead of in his own. But it had never 
been easy for Edward Hardy to make up his mind, and then stick 
to it. 
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Perhaps some of Dr. Hardy’s popularity was due to the fact that 
it was by no means easy for him to run counter to anybody while he 
was in that person’s presence. Silence was his utmost dissent, and 
rarely indeed was that unaccompanied by a smile or a dubious 
gesture. 

But these trifles were not likely to detract from his importance, 
when he turned his back on colleges and hospitals, and settled 
down in Dinnent, a clever young medical man, bright in face and 
kindly in manner, with pleasant family traditions behind him and 
good financial prospects before. 

Whom would he marry ? had then been Dinnent’s question 
regarding him. Laura Devine, the Mayor’s daughter, had been 
suggested. Laura’s beauty had a consumptive cast, and the young 
doctor was often at the Mayor’s house. Some people said a docto 
would be too wise to marry a sickly woman, but others remarked 
that it was a proverb that nobody went so ill-shod as the shoemaker’s 
wife. Others, again, suggested one of the daughters of Mrs. Rowe, 
the widow of the last vicar. The doctor went there often too, and 
that must be quite non-professionally, for Rose and Sarah Rowe 
were as sturdy as the hawthorn trees, and their mother was con- 
stantly boasting that nobody who had a good constitution and com- 
mon sense needed to trouble a doctor at all. In fact, Rose and 
Sarah sometimes wished that their mother would not be so loud in 
these proclamations. They feared they might hurt Dr. Hardy’s feel- 
ings, and could scarcely believe in the sincerity with which he en- 
dorsed them. 

Though these three young ladies carried off the palm of proba- 
bility, almost every other girl in Dinnent was casually contemplated 
in the same light. Even the poor orphan, Lucy Craven, who served 
in the Dinnent bookseller’s shop, was suspected of having “‘ upsetting 
ideas,” and of being just the girl (well, her gown was very black and 
her face was very white!) “to bewitch a fine young fellow with 
more chivalry than knowledge of the world.” 

But nobody—no, not deep old Mrs. Simeon, at the Gate House, 
nor sharp Miss Rutter, of the Grange, ever thought of Lydia Ray. 

The oversight was not wonderful. Dinnent had seen the three 
sisters coming in and going out for nearly forty years, always dressed 
alike, always prim, precise, and proper. If anybody had thought of 
Lydia, they must have also thought of Miss Eliza and Miss Jane. 
Only quite elderly people knew exactly which were the elder of the 
three, for between thirty-two and forty there is not always a very 
striking difference of appearance. But one must draw a line some- 
where, and considering that Dr. Hardy was not much more than 
seven-and-twenty, the Dinnent ladies thought they drew the line 
among themselves wide enough when they drew it from sixteen to 
thirty. If you were to draw aline wider than that, where were you 
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Nobody felt any suspicion, even when Lydia Ray sickened, and 
Dr. Hardy was summoned to attend her. It was not his first intro- 
duction to Briar Cottage, for Lydia’s sickness grew out of a dangerous 
illness of her father’s. | The Rays did not call in a doctor for slight 
occasions. They made no such boast as Mrs. Rowe’s, and indeed 
that valiant matron would probably have said that there was not a 
good constitution or a grain of common sense among the lot. But 
they had their little dietings and dosings, and never dreamed of a 
doctor until the vision of an undertaker loomed not very far behind 
him. 

Old Mr. Ray really had ‘‘a very bad turn,” as the old ladies called. 
it. He lost the use of his limbs and he wandered in his mind, and 
for a long time it was very doubtful whether strength or conscious- 
ness would ever return. Dinnent pressed all sorts of help on Briar 
Cottage, for Dinnent was not an unkindly place, though it loved to 
serve with its right hand that its left hand might know what it had 
done. But the pale ladies of Briar Cottage put aside all proffers of 
succour. In those days enquirers always saw Miss Eliza, or Miss 
Jane. They said that Miss Lydia was the nurse, and Miss Jane was 
apt to add, rather sarcastically, that ‘‘ Lydia thought nobody was any 
use but herself.” 

“ And if she’s any use at all, she’s right in her opinion of the 
others,” said candid Mrs. Rowe. 

But old Mr. Ray rallied, though slowly, and proved a very trouble- 
some convalescent. Briar Cottage returned to its accustomed ways, 
except that Miss Eliza and Miss Jane took their walks alone, and had 
their meals together in the faded dining-room, sending portions up- 
stairs for the invalid and the nurse. They felt that Lydia had put 
them aside when “there was really something to be done,” and it 
never occurred to their peevish pride to offer to relieve her now, 
when all danger was past. So, worn out with anxiety and watching, 
Lydia spent day after day in a close and heated atmosphere, driven 
to her wits’ end by the ceaseless worrying of a narrow and embittered 
nature, and pained and chilled by the coolness and implied disap- 
probation of her sisters. 

All this while she and the young doctor had scarcely exchanged 
twenty unnecessary words. Lydia herself had a friendly heart, but 
it had lived among unfriendly natures. She thought that Eliza and 
Jane felt as she did, and she believed it was right, and indeed 
necessary, that she should act as they did, and draw back and keep 
aloof from any kindly contact with one’s fellow creatures. Not that 
she could ever do it from the same motives, for Eliza and Jane did 
it from an innate sense of superiority, while she was deeply impressed 
with her own unworthiness. Though a casual observer might have 
found it hard to distinguish one of the “three old maids” from the 
others, Lydia Ray was quite of a different nature from Eliza and 
Jane. She must have resembled their mother, who had been dead 
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so long that none of her daughters remembered her. But this 
difference only made her the more subject to the family will and 
tradition. Eliza and Jane differed, wrangled, and were far more 
independent of each other than was Lydia of either of them. They 
were at bottom in sympathy: they made their own atmosphere, and 
throve in it, tothe limited extent of the thriving power which was in 
them. Lydia was simply repressed. Like a withering plant in a 
dark closet, her real life was shut up within herself, while externally 
she reflected as a mirror the forms of those about her. 

Had Lydia Ray ever left Briar Cottage and gone out alone for a 
single month, it is not likely that on her return she would have suc- 
cumbed so utterly. But Briar Cottage represented her world, and if 
anything within her found no response there, she had no idea, no 
hope that it might find response elsewhere. Few men can realise 
the existence of such women. They pass about the world, they 
look contented, often cheerful, they seem well provided. In reality, 
they are creatures who have never found their element ; though, less 
fortunate than fishes, they can go on living without it. 

Lydia had had her young dreams of friendship—even of love. She 
knew her sisters would call these foolish, and she innocently ac- 
cepted their verdict. She looked with her gentle, wistful eyes into 
other people’s households, and wished that Eliza or Jane had found 
somebody good enough to marry, so that she might have been god- 
mother to their children, and helped with their bringing up. She 
had not courage to have a dream husband and dream babies of her 
own: she had only a dream brother-in-law and dream nephews and 
nieces. 

And all these years the wolf of poverty had been drawing nearer 
and nearer to the shabby porch of Briar Cottage. Little house- 
properties lost in value; one or two investments stopped their divi- 
dends altogether; Eliza and Jane grew only sharper and sourer, and 
condemned the little luxuries they were obliged to cut off. It was 
under a blow of this sort that old Mr. Ray had sickened. 

Then, for the first time, Lydia had been obliged to oppose herself 
to her sisters. She had no will of her own to do it. It was the sick 
man himself who drove the others from his room, saying that their 
voices went through his head, that their hands were cold, and their 
attentions worrying. He had never before preferred Lydia—of his 
three children perhaps she had been the least favoured hitherto. 
Eliza and Jane withdrew affronted. Each shed some bitter tears 
apart, and then by common consent, but without one spoken word, 
they henceforth implied that Lydia had arrogated to herself the post 
of nurse, and that they only hoped she had sense and strength to do 
her duty to their poor dear father. 

While their father’s illness continued at its height, Lydia believed 
that her sisters’ asperity was due to their anxiety about him, and to 
their very natural doubts of her skill and ability. But during his 
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recovery it slowly dawned upon her that a gulf had suddenly opened 
in the dry soil of the family life, and that she was left standing alone 
on one side of it. For as he regained strength, her father’s prefer- 
ence for her vanished, and he openly chafed at the “ other girls” 
leaving him so much to her society, as, with a malicious dutifulness, 
they persisted in doing, except when expressly commanded to the 
contrary. 

It was not much that Lydia had lost, for it was little that she 
had ever had. But it seemed a great deal to her, and it was her all. 
Nobody knew that she suffered ; probably she did not know herself: 
she was too humble to think that anything she could feel could be 
worthy the name of pain. But day after day the stairs grew more 
wearisome, and the furniture heavier, and the food less appetising. 
And one evening a strange mist hung over everything—indoors as 
well as out-of-doors. And next morning she could not lift her head 
from her pillow, and Dr. Hardy had a new patient. 

Dr. Hardy understood the situation very fairly, as doctors often 
do. He had had his colloquies with Eliza and Jane. Even now 
they were not slow to lay Lydia’s illness at her own door. ‘She 
would not let them take their fair share of their father’s illness, and 
now she had come upon them herself.” He wanted them to hire a 
trained nurse to wait on their sister; and fearing lest their pride 
might resent and resist any supposed slight on their own powers, he 
slyly urged that the train of illness was likely to lengthen out if all 
the care were cast on delicate and sensitive relatives. That did not 
gain his end, but it mollified the ladies. Had Lydia been con- 
scious, she might have wondered at the effect produced by so slight 
a compliment from one.of that sex which her sisters despised so 
heartily ! 

Lydia’s illness was that sort of low fever which lingers long and 
often leaves deep traces behind it. Eliza and Jane never quite 
believed in it. They thought Lydia did not bear up well. When 
she was worse they chid her ; when she was better they exhorted her. 
They would read aloud to her; and if she asked them to stop, they 
felt so injured that it was easier to let them go on, at any cost of 
confused brain and bewildered dream. 

Dr. Hardy grew to pity the pale, quiet woman, who seemed to 
watch for his coming, because he brought the comfort of a compre- 
hending and sympathetic presence. She interested him as the first 
revelation of the sad subjection which underlies so many women’s 
lives. Its result he had often seen before: the secret of its process 
had not hitherto been displayed to him, But he felt little more than 
a pathological interest, with a genuine healer’s instinct to relieve. 
Not only was she thirty-six, and wan and faded, but her mind was as 
little likely to fascinate him as her face. It had been starved on the 
direst and poorest nutriment, and her sympathies, like the limbs of a 
man long fettered to a seat, were now scarcely able to stir themselves. 
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Dr. Hardy was twenty-seven, his whole nature throbbing with the 
ambitions and visions of an ardent, warm-hearted young man who 
does not even dream that anything in the world or in himself can 
hinder or check the strong tide of energy he feels within him. It 
was simply because he was so glorying in the race of life before 
him that this poor thing, who had never left the starting-point, 
touched his heart and craved from him a little help, which at its 
utmost could be so small. 

He brought her books to beguile her convalescence. He could 
easily see where she stood intellectually, and he did not startle her 
by presenting too violently-opposed mental standpoints, nor shock her 
by requiring too far a leap from her accustomed ground. It might 
have astounded Edward Hardy had he guessed how difficult it would 
have been for anything from him to startle or shock her. Accustomed 
all her life to unquestioning loyalty to her standards, she had now 
made him one of them. Under cover of his medical authority had 
grown up another. She began to make an unconscious reference to 
his opinion on all subjects. It was a formidable rival, even to that 
of Eliza and Jane. 

As she recovered, one wretched trace of her illness did not yield. 
In its course, she had grown deaf; and this deafness continued, though, 
like most nervous affections, it varied much in intensity. This 
troubled her sadly, because she saw it troubled others, who did 
not disguise that they found it troublesome. Jane wore a wrap 
round her throat because she “had strained it, shouting at Lydia.” 
Lydia’s recovery was visibly retarded when she found the deafness 
did not go. In her heart she wished she had died, and then shed 
sorrowful tears over her wicked rebellion. She clung more and more 
to Dr. Hardy’s daily visits. He did not seem to blame her for her 
suffering. After he had been with her for a few minutes, she could 
hear his voice more readily than the others, though on his first 
coming in, she was always at her worst, since any excitement, pain- 
ful or pleasing, served to increase the affliction. 

Still she gradually progressed, and she said to herself that Dr. 
Hardy would very soon discontinue his visits. (She had already 
overheard Eliza and Jane discussing their cost, and she felt a pang of 
self-reproach that she had pleasure in what involved the expenditure 
of their scanty means.) No further thought was in that simple, un- 
worldly mind. ‘There had been grey days before—there was a gleam 
of sunshine now—and then there would be grey days again, just a 
little darker. She hoped that perhaps Dr. Hardy might oftener than 
before find his way to Briar Cottage as a friendly visitor. After his 
long professional attendance, even Eliza and Jane might think him 
privileged to dispense with a formal invitation. 

It was a glorious summer afternoon. On Dinnent High Street, 
the sun had poured mightily, and there the air was close, and 
a little thickened by dust. But on the moorland roads around a 
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breeze would be blowing, and past snug old farms those roads would 
dip through leafy hollows, where even noontide had not scorched. 
Dr. Hardy, leisurely driving out, behind his sturdy pony, thought on 
these things, and how, at the very moment, Lydia Ray was probably 
tottering round her narrow weedy garden, hearing just enough to catch 
some of her sisters’ sharpest words. Why should not he volunteer to 
give his patient a drive? He was going some miles by a lovely route 
to visit a case in which there was no fear of infection. Dr. Hardy 
was never slow to carry out an idea, when there was nobody to oppose 
it. He pulled up his pony before the gate of Briar Cottage. And 
there sure enough was Lydia, seated on a garden-chair, quite alone, 
looking very pale and draggled. 

Dr. Hardy had to repeat his invitation twice before she caught his 
meaning, and then her face lit with intense pleasure. Such a thing 
was so unprecedented so outside the usual range of Eliza and Jane’s 
opinions, that she actually forgot all about them, and accepted it 
without any reference to them. The very idea seemed to bring back 
her youth. A long, long drive over the moors gave a sense of 
boundless freedom to one whose peregrinations had for years been 
limited to the shops, the church, and the neighbouring villas. She 
assured Dr. Hardy that her preparation should not detain him five 
minutes, and left him in the garden, smiling indeed, yet half sad to 
think that so small a pleasure seemed to be worth so much. 

But Lydia remembered Eliza and Jane, and trembled when, on her 
way to her own room, she had to pass those ladies seated at the 
window, working. She paused timidly, and said that Dr. Hardy had 
offered to take her for a drive; he thought it would do her good, and 
so did she. 

Eliza said ‘‘ Humph.” Jane remarked, “ You are quite your own 
mistress, Lydia. But all Dinnent will say you are trying to delude 
that youth into marrying you.” 

‘Surely Dinnent can never be so foolish,” answered Lydia, opening 
her eyes wide at a suggestion so entirely new to her own mind. 
** Well, I can’t say I will not go, now I have said I will.” And 
secretly she was very glad that for once she had made a decision 
before asking advice. 

She left the door open between the rooms while she dressed, and 
Eliza, watching her drily, remarked, ‘The ride won’t do you any 
the more good, Lydia, for your putting on your best bonnet. This 
afternoon, between sun and dust, will do it more damage than three 
months’ ordinary wear.” 

“Never mind, it has been saved for three months during my ill- 
ness,” Lydia answered, and resolutely tied her strings. It was not 
a very expensive bonnet, nor a very smart one, for straw and ribbons 
were alike of a very modest brown, except where a single blue bow 
- adorned the cap, which was the fashion of those days. Lydia had 
scarcely put it on before, and as she looked in the mirror she thought 
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it was more becoming than most ofher bonnets. Perhaps it was the 
flush and excitement of her pleasure which did it justice. 

In her harmless happiness her gentle heart wanted to be in peace 
and love with everybody, and as she passed her sisters she kissed 
first Jane and then Eliza, only winning from the former the sardonic 
response, 

“*T don’t suppose you are going away for ever, Lydia.” 

But when she rejoined Dr. Hardy there was a restraint in her 
manner which would not have been there but for her sister’s words. 
The more foolish and uncalled for she felt they were, the more they 
hurt her, and underneath their petty worry there stirred a strange 
pang which she could not comprehend, a sense of too-lateness and 
of irrevocable years. But she bravely set herself to drink the cup of 
simple pleasure which was offered to her, albeit there was a taste of 
wormwood on its brim. And summer skies, and yellow gorse and 
leafy dingles keep spells of their own, even for a kept-down old 
maiden, so long as her heart is not bitter, nor her eyes turned 
inward. And as they drove swiftly through the freshening breezes, 
Lydia felt quite contented and very thankful for many things. 

Edward Hardy remembered that her deafness would be probably 
increased, for the time, by the unwonted scenes and motion, to say 
nothing of the rattle of the wheels. And like a true doctor, he re- 
solved to do nothing to call her attention to her affliction, but to 
leave her to take her own pleasure in her own quiet way. Every now 
and then he glanced at the soft blue eyes gazing so eagerly around, 
and presently he smiled to hear that, quite unconsciously, she was 
crooning an old song. While he visited his patient, she dutifully 
held his horse for him, and when he came out, and saw the re- 
viving vigour of her pose, and the faint rose on her thin cheek, he 
said to himself that the springs of our neighbour’s life and health 
may often lie among little thoughtfulnesses and kindnesses which we 
too often forget or neglect. 

“ Poor thing,” he thought, “if I may prescribe quinine for her, 
why may I not do this?” And then he added, aloud, “‘ Miss Lydia, 
will you like to take another drive with me to-morrow ?” 

She started, and flushed deeply, and did not answer for a moment. 
Dr. Hardy made a ‘mental note: “‘ More nervous than I thought she 
was.” Her voice sounded full of tears, as she replied— 

“You cannot mean it.” 

“Indeed I do,” he returned. 

“Oh, Dr. Hardy!” she said, ‘‘ how can I answer such a question 
like this ? ” 

‘“‘Why not?” asked the young man, quite feelingly, for he was 
shocked at what seemed to be such a fatal sign of exhaustion and 
feebleness. ‘‘Why not ? It concerns nobody but you and me?” 

‘But Iam so old and so stupid,” she said. ‘I should think you 
were mocking me, but I know you are too good to do that.” 
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‘‘ She has stayed at home, and been scolded, until her brain is 
softening,” reflected the doctor; ‘but I certainly never saw any 
signs of this before. Why, there is nothing to make a fuss about !” 
ue cried cheerily ; ; “just yes or no, and the matter is settled.” 

‘Then ‘yes,’ ” she said, adding, with a sudden burst: of tears, “‘it 
ought to be ‘no’ for your sake, for it is not fair to you.” 

= Why, Miss Ray,” went on the doctor, pretending not to notice 
her agitation, ‘‘the very chaise is made for two, and I don’t believe 
the pony knows you are here to-day.” 

‘¢What will Eliza and Jane say?” she asked, presently, in a very 
subdued voice, 

‘“* Hang Eliza and Jane!” said Dr. Hardy. 

‘“‘ And your mother ?” she suggested, timidly. 

The doctor burst into a hearty laugh, and rejoined : ‘‘ The dear 
old mammy does not mind what else I do, so long as I keep a little 
of my charming society for herself.” 

*‘ And of course you will give her as much of that as ever,”: said 
Lydia, ‘“‘and indeed I hope I may be some little comfort to her 
myself.” 

‘“‘ What a sentimental way of putting things women have,” thought 
the doctor. ‘‘That’s a hint that she would like to come to our 
house a little. I don’t wonder at it; the dear old .mammy and her 
knitting-needles are quite lively dissipation.compared with those 
dreadful Fates and their everlasting embroidery.” 

‘‘ Well, I never expected this; it never occurred to me that such 
a thing was possible,” said Lydia gently, as to herself. 

‘I don’t quite see why she need have expected it,” thought Dr. 
Hardy, glancing down at her, and thinking how bright and hopeful 
she looked, and marvelling how one short drive could have wrought 
such a change jin a woman’s face. 

‘*T have heard some say that they felt when this was coming,” she 
went on softly. ‘I’m glad I didn’t, or I should have been frightened, 
and then it might never have happened. But, oh,” she said, looking 
up, with a pain flitting across her forehead, ‘now the people will 

think they have every right to say what Jane said they would.” 

‘“‘ And in the name of wonder what was that?” asked the doctor, 
pulling at his reins, and not profoundly interested, though he feigned 
a civil curiosity. 

‘She said they would say I was trying to delude you into marry- 
ing me,” answered Lydia. “I’m sure I did not. I’m sure you, at 
least, know that I did nothing to make you ask me so suddenly.” 

Dr. Hardy’s heart jumped and pounded heavily against his side. 
He saw it all now. His simple question, ‘Will you like to take another 
drive with me to-morrow?” had been heard as “ Will you let me 
take you to be my wife for ever?” or words to the like effect. The 
offer he had never made was accepted, and he was an engaged 
man against his will, What could he do? A word would set it 
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right—would drive away the strange sunshine that was beginning 
to palely glimmer over that barren life—aye, and send that poor 
heart back to its hopeless imprisonment with a new stamp of shame 
and wrong upon it. And Dinnent was already in sight. And here 
were Mrs. Rowe and her two daughters walking towards them up 
the hill! 

That buxom matron hailed them with a loud and hearty greeting 
—was glad to see the invalid looking so well, and hoped Dr. Hardy 
was not over-working himself. 

“And upon my word, Miss Ray,” went on the vicar’s widow, 
accustomed to plan and control, “‘ now we’ve met you, I think we 
may as well go back with you to Briar Cottage, for I want to ask 
your father a question about my life insurance. If you can get 
down here I’ll take charge of you to your home. You can lean on 
me as much as you like ; and that will spare Dr. Hardy driving out 
of his way to set you down at your gate ; for I’m sure he looks as if 
he needed his tea!” 

“Won’t you come home with me now?” ‘said Lydia,. rather 
piteously, to the doctor, as he instantly prepared to alight. She 
knew nothing of the ways and manners of lovers, so that she was not 
hurt by his alacrity in parting from her. But she felt. frightened to 
meet her father and sisters, to whom she felt it was her bounden 
duty at once to announce the strange and momentous change in her 
existence. 

‘* T’ll come in this evening,” he said huskily, ‘in about an.hour’s 
time.” It seemed impossible to break the truth to her here and now: 
it would be easier when she was resting on her own little couch in 
her own shady parlour. 

He hurried on to his own home. His stable-boy wondered what 
was the matter with him when he flung him the reins without his 
usual word and joke. His mother was out, had gone ‘to take tea 
with a neighbour; and the surgery was full of people—tedious, 
worrying people, with chronic neuralgias and indigestion.: Dr. Hardy 
could find neither the sympathetic society which soothes nor the 
solitude which strengthens; yet, had his mother been at home, he 
doubted if he could have told her of his dilemma, its ludicrousness 
was so patent, its pathos was so subtle. She would certainly have 
laughed, and somehow a laugh would have jarred him. And he 
fancied she might have made some severe remarks on Lydia Ray, 
and they would have jarred him still more. Besides, he had no right 
to share this trial with anybody. He and Lydia must get through it 
by themselves. Women must forgive him that he did not remember 
this at once. It only escaped his mind, because, being a man, he 
did not fully realise how disgraceful it is for a woman to-be ready to 
fall in love! 

He dismissed the last grumbling old woman from the surgery, 
hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and then set off to Briar Cottage. He 
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would not give himself time to think. ‘The best operations are 
often done impromptu,” he said to himself. 

As he turned into the lane where the Cottage stood, there was 
Mrs. Rowe, not a hundred yards from its gate, in full conversation 
with the greatest gossip in Dinnent, and both were laughing heartily. 
‘‘ Was it possible ?”—but no, he would not believe it, and pushed 
forward manfully, intending to pass the ladies with a wave of his hat 
and a brief “good evening.” But they both held out their hands 
to him. 

‘Let us wish you joy, doctor,” cried Mrs. Rowe, in a voice strong 
enough to reach Mrs. Simeon, who was watering the flowers in her 
garden hard by. ‘“ Let us wish you joy. But you have given usa 
turn, for all that. You’ve put us quite on a wrong scent! And to 
see how grave you looked this afternoon, as if all the poor sick babies 

-and grandmothers were weighing on your mind! But why did you 
let me separate you? I’ve had a courting time myself, doctor, and 
I have feelings. Poor thing! I noticed she was trembling like a 
jeaf ; and when I led her in, I said to Eliza, ‘Take her away to lie 
down awhile.’ And in five minutes’ time Eliza came down and told 
us all the news.” 

Now, what could Dr. Hardy do? Could he tell Lydia’s blunder 
to these two amused women, before she even knew it herself? Per- 
haps he could scarcely do better than he did, which was to say 
quietly, 

“Thank you, ladies; I am sure you will excuse me from any 
delay.” 

“Oh, certainly,” they both said. And he felt they turned and 
watched him as he went on. 

*‘That’s not love,” observed the gossip. ‘‘ He’s thinking of old 
Ray’s money. Perhaps he’s in some difficulty—one never knows.” 

* Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Rowe. ‘He doesn’t know what he’s 
doing. Money may pay for the coals, but it does not warm a hearth, 
for all that.” 

When the little servant of Briar Cottage opened the door, he saw 
she knew all about it. Jane met him in the hall, and she intended 
her words to be cordial, but her tone was acid as she said, 

“Well, Dr. Hardy, we never expected this!” 

Again he could not bring himself to respond “Neither did I.” 
He had a vision of Lydia, lonely, weeping, utterly humiliated beneath 
the scoffs and jeers of these two cold, hard sisters. He even had a 
vision of a new name on the Ray tombstone in Dinnent churchyard. 
He was a soft-hearted fellow. And he was not vain. It was not 
from any sense of his own value that he estimated Lydia’s loss, but 
from his knowledge of her poor cabined life. 

“T should have thought Lydia would not like to have such a 
young lover,” said Eliza. ‘It almost looks as if she could not be 
appreciated by her contemporaries. Poor dear Lydia, she never did 
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seem to be very attractive. I always wondered at it, for she never 
seemed hard to please. But perhaps that was the explanation. 
Would not you like to go upstairs to see her, Dr. Hardy? I told 
her she had better not leave her own room again to-night. This 
sort of thing is so new to her that it has quite upset her.” 

Walking like a man in a dream, Dr. Hardy found his way to the 
well-known room. Was this where he had coolly felt pulses, and 
lightly talked small talk? Yes; there was the familiar row of 
devotional books, and the little work-basket with the red lining. 
And there was Lydia herself, with tearful eyes and outstretched 
hands, exclaiming, 

“Oh, Dr. Hardy, Jane and Eliza are so angry, and I don’t know 
what to do! They say you can’t understand what you are about. 
Am I really so hateful that it is ridiculous for anybody to—like me?” 

“My dear Miss Lydia, you are very sweet and lovable,” said the 
doctor, soothingly. 

“And Jane made me tell her everything—and she said there was 
nothing natural about it,” sobbed Lydia, adding, with a faint spurt of 
feminine malice, ‘‘ I can’t think how Jane knows!” 

Dr. Hardy stood astounded. He knew that the pitiful appeal, 
and the little family revelations were quite what might be expected 
under the circumstances which Lydia believed in ; but under those 
which he knew, they seemed terrible and shocking. 

“ Please, sir,” said the little servant, opening the door, ‘‘ master 
says will you come to him in his room; he wants to speak with you.” 

“Now for it!” thought Dr. Hardy. “ Now I'll make it right some- 
how. I'll get a chance of explaining, or perhaps the old gentleman 
will take the papa’s usual part and raise objections, and I’ll accept. 
them, and get out of it without hurting the poor thing’s feelings.” 

But what was his horror, when the grim old man, miser by repute, 
and cynic and misanthrope by profession, advanced towards him with. 
tearful eye and trembling lips, and said, eagerly : 

‘Sir, I honour you. From any other man, I should have sus- 
pected this offer was made with a view to the fortune with which 
Dinnent credits us. But you have known the secrets of our prison- 
house. And you have had a heart pure enough to be attracted by 
Liddy’s filial devotion and sisterly patience, although the first bloom 
of her youth is past, and gibing girls, whom most fools think so 
angelic, would scorn her as half an old maid. Sir, you have given 
me back some of my lost faith in human nature. And you have 
relieved a father’s heart, and a proud heart, sir, that would rather be 
deemed a miser than be counted poor. That’s because Daniel Ray 
knows the world, sir. The other girls won’t be a burden to you; 
there’s enough for them : but it’s sometimes troublesome to get at, 
Dr. Hardy—troublesome to get at, and it’s a relief to my mind that 
they’ll have a man to look to them, and keep them from making 
their poor little money matters a laughing-stock in Dinnent. Many 
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a time did I say to my poor wife, when she was lying, slowly dying, 
‘What am I to do with three helpless girls?’ And she used to say, 
‘Daniel, there will be ways opened before you,’ She had always 
faith in God, my dear wife had, and Lydia takes after her, and I’m 
beginning to think there’s something in it after all.” 

Could Dr. Hardy open his mouth, and with one sentence destroy 
the old man’s new-found faith in him, in human nature, and in God ? 
Dr. Hardy could not. Nothing fought on his side. He was fancy 
free. Not only had Lydia no living rival—she had not even an 
ideal one. The young man had had his passing attractions; but he 
had never yet seen a woman whom for three whole months together 
he had desired to be his wife. And he let old Mr. Ray take his 
arm and lead him back to Lydia’s room, ‘and when the feeble, aged 
hands joined Lydia’s and his, and folded softly over them, then in 
her father’s presence the young man bowed his head and solemnly 
kissed the drooping forehead of the trembling woman. He did it, 
as in a dream, and yet, as in some dreams, he felt a weight about 
his heart, and a sense that something had gone wrong, which could 
never be set right. 

“TI hope Jane noticed he kissed me now,” mused Lydia. For 
that had been one of Jane’s tart questions after the revelation on the 
return from the ride. When Lydia had modestly answered ‘“ No,” 
Jane had laughed so mockingly, that Lydia, roused, had reminded 
her that they had been only on the moor under the open eye of 
Heaven ; and Jane had returned that she knew well enough that 
those who wished could easily give a kiss and take a kiss on Din- 
nent Moor. Lydia wondered at Jane, and wondered what else Jane 
might know, and now she hoped that Jane would notice that her 
lover had paid her the due attention, so that his previous reticence 
had been evidently but the most delicate chivalry. 

On his return home, Dr. Hardy found his mother seated at her 
knitting beside the fire, for one was always lit for her in the evening, 
summer or winter. He sat down beside her, but he did not much 
respond to her cheery chatter. He rose to retire before she did, and 
gave her his usual good-night without adding another word. But 
when she went to her own room, she found a slip of paper on her 
toilet table. 

“Dearie me!” she cried, fumbling for her spectacles, ‘this is an 
old trick of his. This is what he always did when he wanted anew 
ericket set, or leave to go botanising! He has not done it since 
those days, and what can he want now, that he can’t get without 
my leave? What does it say ?” 

“Dear mother,” she read, “I am engaged to marry Miss Lydia 
Ray. Iam sure she isa good woman, and I hope she will make 
you a kind daughter.—Your loving son, Edward.” 

‘*Well—to—be—sure !” 

The old lady took off her spectacles and sat down. She had often 
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looked forward to this occasion, and all the possible circumstances 
she had foreseen had been different from the reality—except one 
condition, which, as it rested with herself, was in her own hands. 
This was, that her first duty would be to remember that Edward must 
marry to please himself, and that she must look at his wife through 
his eyes. 

“ And, indeed,” she said, with a pathetic laugh, “I’ve hardly 
got to try to do that, for it really seems as if Edward, in his choice, 
had looked through my eyes instead of his own. There’s no denying 
that Lydia Ray will be a pleasanter daughter-in-law to me than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred. She won’t want everything changed 
and chopped about. I have known what that loud-talking Mrs. 
Rowe has had in her mind, when she has come here and looked 
about, and said, ‘If this was my house I should do so and so, and 
have such and such.’ Still, my boy did seem worthy of all that is 
sweetest and best inwomankind. And why should I seem to imply 
that Lydia Ray is less than that? Perhaps the angels see a younger 
heart in her than in many a red-cheeked girl. If only—but ‘if’ is 
a little word that can be slipped in in most places. And so I'll go 
and kiss my boy; I’ll not tell him that Lydia Ray has set a trap and 
caught him, for that is only what I always felt I did myself with his 
dear father ; but I’ll tell him that what pleases him pleases me, and 
that it seems in this matter as if what pleases me pleases him.” 

The dear old woman left her candle outside her son’s door. He 
took her kind words very quietly, and put up his hand and gently 
squeezed the fingers she passed tenderly over his hair. But when 
she was gone, he turned his face to the wall, and who shall say if, in 
the darkness, there came a few hot tears? With his own hand he 
thus put away for ever all that most men call the romance of exist- 
ence. He had thought to do a slight kindness, and the sacrifice of 
a lifetime had fallen upon him. It must fall now, on him or on 
Lydia. He was the stronger; he had had most happiness hitherto. 
Even this would not blight his life so thoroughly as her life would be 
blighted otherwise. And she was a good woman, and might have 
been so pretty and attractive if she had had a fair chance! If men, 
on all hands, regardless of the highest happiness of the heart, married 
for money, for connection, for comfort, was he not free to surrender 
his to save from humiliation, and to give peace and joy to, a patient 
creature, who had lived so long and so well without them ? 

It was a heroism which grew out of a weakness. But more hero- 
isms do that than we always care to fancy. We all do wrong, for 
we are all, as simple folks say, “mortal.” But some of us choose 
to suffer as far as we can for our own errors, rather than to inflict 
that suffering on others, even on those whose own mistakes may have 
originated our errors. 

That very night Dr. Edward Hardy took up his cross, none the 
less a cross because it showed to others as grotesque. 
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And this is the story which answers the standard Dinnent ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why did Dr. Hardy marry Miss Ray?” 

But only the other day, when that was asked in the hearing of a 
stranger, that stranger answered, ‘‘ Why ?—because she’s the plea- 
santest woman in the place, of course, and her three children are the 
nicest and handsomest in all Dinnent.” Her deafness gradually 
lessened until it is nothing at all, or only something which gives her 
a winning way of waiting on one’s words. One thing is very certain, 
that while other women have grown older, Lydia Hardy has grown 
younger. Some people say we are all young once, and, perhaps, if 
we miss our youth at one end of our life we get it at the other. As 
for the doctor, when he married he certainly did grow very sober 
and staid, which was good for him professionally, as some people 
had hardly liked to trust him before. But after a while, perhaps 
when his responsibilities weighed less upon him—perhaps when he 
felt his reputation was quite established, he gradually returned to his 
own self and his own old merry ways. To look at him, one would 
say that bearing a cross was not unwholesome exercise. It is a very 
curious thing that when anything is said in their presence about. 
proposals of marriage, Dr. and Mrs. Hardy have been seen to look at. 
each other and to smile very significantly. How much can she know? 
Is it possible that he has told her all, because at last he can end 
the story by saying heartily, “ And if it was to do again, wifie, I hope. 
you’d do the same” ? 





HOW GEORGETTE KEPT TRYST. 
By M. E. PENN. 


J T was a féte day at Versailles, and the palace and grounds were 
crowded with holiday-makers from Paris. A golden September 
afternoon was waning to its close. The autumn sunshine, low, but 
clear, lay in long shafts of light across the quaint and formal gardens, 
and glittered in the spray of innumerable fountains, tossing, falling, 
splashing, sparkling, on every side. The air was full of the laughing, 
liquid sound, 

The crowd had gathered thickly round the Grandes Eaux, that is, 
the giant jets in the “ Basin of Neptune,” and “ Apollo,” leaving the 
remoter parts of the grounds comparatively deserted. In one of the 
loneliest of the green and shady allées a young couple were slowly 
sauntering. The girl, who was dressed with the dainty neatness 
characteristic of a Parisian ouvritre of the better class, had taken off 
her hat, in order to decorate it with a spray of ivy, while her com- 
panion held her parasol, and watched her in admiring silence. 

The sunshine touched her wavy brown hair with gleams of gold, 
and brought a tinge of rose to the delicate pallor of her face; a face 
which, in repose, had a look of patient melancholy, as if already 
life’s shadows had fallen upon it. But when, glancing up from her 
task, she met her lover’s eyes, it brightened all over with a smile so 
sudden and sweet that he was dazzled. 

“Georgette, how lovely you are!” The remark seemed to escape 
him involuntarily. 

“Tt is my hat, not my face, you are to admire, if you please,” she 
returned, with a demure little glance at him, as she put it on again. 
‘“‘ Look, doesn’t the ivy make a pretty trimming ?” 

“‘ Charming ; the frame is worthy of the picture. Suppose we sit 
down on the grass here for a few moments, that I may admire it at 
my leisure ?” 

“Yes, let us. I am so fond of this place,” she responded. 

It was a narrow walk, shut in by trees and quaint clipped hedges, 
with grass underfoot, and leaves overhead, green, shady, solitary. 
Near where they sat was a little fountain, and the statue of a water- 
nymph, in a mossy marble basin. The murmur of the crowd reached 
them vaguely, mingled with the rushing of water, and the music of a 
distant band. 

“You love this spot? so do I,” said the young man, as he stretched 
himself on the grass at her side. ‘‘It was in this very avenue, my 
darling, when these leaves were young, that you spoke the three sweet 
words which made me the happiest man in France.” 

“Did it really make you happy to know that I loved you, Etienne ? 
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I am so glad,” the girl replied, letting her hand rest for a moment 
on his dark curls. ‘‘ But my love can never be to you, dear, what 
yours is to me, because you have never known what it is to be utterly 
alone and uncared for, as I was till I met you, six months ago.” 

** My poor little love!” he murmured, raising her hand to his. 
lips. ‘‘ What a happy inspiration it was of mine,” he went on, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘to take lodgings in the dear, dull old house in the 
Rue des Ecoles—little I dreamt that I should meet my fate under 
that roof! Do you know that it was your voice that decided me to: 
take the rooms ? ” 

* My voice?” 

‘** When the concierge showed them to me you were singing over 
your work in the storyabove. I asked him whose was that exquisite 
voice, like a chime of silver bells? It was a little flower-maker, au 
sixitme, he told me, whom the neighbours called ‘ Miss Nightingale,” 
and it was worth five francs a month extra, he assured me, to have 
her for a fellow lodger.” 

Georgette laughed and biushed. 

‘* What a compliment from old Podevin !” 

“I quite agreed with him, and we came to terms on the spot. I 
found that my musical neighbour had a face that matched her voice, 
and if ever there was a case of love at first sight it was mine, Georgette. 
My heart went out to you, dear, from the moment when first your 
sweet, shy, blue eyes met mine.” 

*‘ And mine to you,” she whispered. 

“Ts that true? then why did you take such trouble to avoid me, 
little coquette ? ” ‘ 

** Now that is ungrateful. Was I not ——” 

‘You were the kindest and most obliging of neighbours, I admit,” 
he interrupted; ‘but you were as shy asabird. I seldom caught 
a glimpse of you except we met by chance on the stairs, and then 
sometimes, instead of stopping to speak, you would dart past me 
like a flash of light.” 

‘* My time was more valuable than yours, you see,” she explained. 
**T work in earnest, while you only play at work. You need not look 
dignified, you know it is the truth. If you had no other resource but 
your pen, no rich relations in the background who we 

“You forget that I cut myself adrift from them two years ago, 
when I gave up the profession they had chosen for me, and turned 
from the sandy desert of the law into the flowery fields of literature. 
From their point of view, I have committed social suicide ; they have 
formally washed their hands of me.” 

His companion’s face clouded. 

“‘ What would they say if they knew that—that you were betrothed 
to a common work-girl ? ” she asked, with a troubled smile. 

“‘ They do know it,” he answered quietly. ‘I wrote to my father 
some days ago.” 
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She started, and the colour rushed to her face. 

** And he—has he answered your letter? what did he say?” 

“What did he not say, rather?” returned Etienne, laughing. 
“You don’t expect me to repeat it all, I hope? Why do you look soe 
scared, child? You know that nothing he can say—nothing anyone 
can say or do would make me give you up.” 

“I know. But—but perhaps it is selfish of me to let you sacrifice 
your prospects for my sake,” she faltered, looking at him in wistful 
doubt. ‘‘ Perhaps some day you will regret ” 

“‘ Georgette,” he interrupted reproachfully, ‘have you so little 
faith in my love ? have you so soon forgotten all I said to you under 
these very trees, when we plighted our troth ?” 

** How could I forget ?” 

** Then trust me, dearest, and do not fear the future. It comes to 
us smiling, with both hands full of blessings.” 

** Ah, do not expect too much from it, Etienne.” 

“‘ Well, if it only brings me bread and cheese, avd you, I shall be 
contented,” he returned. 

“Contented without fame or riches?” she questioned, smiling. 
**T thought you were ambitious ?” 

**So I was—once, but there is no room for ambition in a heart 
that is full to the brim of love. After all,” he added philosophically, 
‘what the happier should I be for riches or renown? I have set up 
my tent in the pleasant land of Bohemia, where there is no shame 
in a shabby coat, where poverty is picturesque, and even starvation 
has its poetical side.” 

Georgette raised her eyebrows. 

‘It is plain that whoever first said so never felt it,” she commented, 
drily. Something in her tone made her companion look round at 
her face. 

‘Georgette, how you said that! One would almost think that 
you —— 

“ That I had known that poetical pain myself?” she added, with 
a smile, half sad, half ironical. “Perhaps I have. You see I have 
only these ”— holding up her hands—‘“ to keep the wolf from the 
door, and if work fails me for a time, he peeps in. Ah, he is not in 
the least ‘ poetical’ I assure you, but the ugliest monster you can 
imagine.” 

She shuddered, then broke into a laugh. ‘ You look as startled 
as if you saw him at this moment peeping over my shoulder. Why 
do you talk of such horrors, Etienne ? let us change the subject.” 

Etienne was silent. A curious chill crept over him; a suddea 
shadow seemed to have fallen on the bright day. There was a 
jarring sense of incongruity in the association of Georgette with 
such grim realities as want and hardship. He looked at the sweet, 
courageous face, the fragile figure, the delicate little hands that had 
been forced to fight so hard a battle for bare existence, and his 
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heart swelled with pity and a generous sort of shame as he con- 
trasted his easy, indolent life with hers. 

He seized her fingers and covered them with kisses. 

‘Dear, brave little hands! I never loved them so well. Thank 
heaven, they will not have to toil much longer.” 

She smiled, and passed her hand over his hair again. 

“So when I share your tent in the pleasant land of Bohemia I 
shall have nothing to do all day but count my fingers ?” 

“You will have nothing to do but to love me and be happy.” 

“*¢ Aimer, chanter—voil’ ma vie!’” she broke into melody as 
naturally as a bird sings. ‘‘ But do you know that it is getting 
late?” she added, looking round. 

And, indeed, while they had been talking the golden afternoon 
had crept away. Shadows were lengthening on the slopes, and 
in the ferny hollows of the park it was already dusk. 

Presently all the fountains ceased, and there was a sudden hush 
and stillness in the air; a sense of coolness, freshness, moisture ; 
an odour of wet earth and grass. The water in the “ Basin of 
Neptune” subsided into stillness, though its surface was still fretted 
with ripples like a miniature sea, and the great metal groups of 
Neptune and Amphitrite, Proteus, and the strange sea-monsters, 
dripped and glistened in the last rays of the setting sun. An hour 
later Georgette and her lover left the grounds, and made their way 
to the station, where a train was just starting for Paris. 

It was pleasant to be borne swiftly through the wide, dusky 
landscape, alongside of the sweet Seine, dimly shining in the star- 
light ; past Saint Cloud and Surésnes, with their pretty villas buried 
in foliage ; past Puteaux with its market-gardens, and Asnitres with 
its flotilla of pleasure-boats, till the lights of Paris began to sparkle 
round them, the vague white glare of the electric light showing where’ 
the Place de l’Opéra lay ; the long lines of lamps on the exterior boule- 
vards stretching away in apparently endless perspective on every side. 

Then came the loitering walk homewards along the brilliant 
streets, where all Paris seemed to be sitting outside the cafés taking 
its cigar and ‘‘chasse”—over the Pont Neuf, where they paused to 
look at the moon in the river, and so into the labyrinth of quaint, 
old-world streets of the classic Quartier Latin. 

It was nine o’clock when they reached the Rue des Ecoles. 

As they passed the concierge’s den, the latter, a snuffy old man, 
in a holland apron and tasselled smoking-cap, put out his head and 
called them back. 

“A letter for you, Ma’amselle Georgette. Came by the mid- 
day post. A man’s writing,” he added, as he handed it to her. 

“‘T have no gentlemen correspondents, Monsieur Podevin.” 

“It’s a gentleman’s writing anyhow,” he repeated. 

She scrutinized the direction with a puzzled look, then shrugged 
her shoulders, and put the letter into her pocket. 
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‘‘ Perhaps it is an order for flowers,” she remarked. 

‘“ For orange-blossoms, hein?” suggested the old man, with a sly 
glance at Etienne. 

“Tf so I shall not accept it,” was Georgette’s answer. 

“Why?” her lover demanded, as he followed her upstairs ; 
‘‘ surely it would be a good omen.” 

“No; if you make them for others you will never wear them 
yourself, they say.” 

‘“‘Superstitious child! You will let me see that letter, won’t 
you? I shall not sleep till I know who is your mysterious corre- 
spondent.” 

‘Ts monsieur jealous, for example? ” she asked, throwing a laugh- 
ing glance at him over her shoulder. 

*‘ Not the least in the world,” he protested. ‘I am only curious.” 

‘“‘ Well, come up to my landing, and I will satisfy your curiosity as 
soon as I have lighted the lamp. Where is my key? ah, there it 
is!” 

She unlocked her door and entered, while her companion stood 
outside, looking in at the humble little room whose threshold he had 
never crossed. The moonlight filled it, giving it a dreamy, unreal 
look, showing the little white bed in an alcove, the work-table with 
its pretty litter of half-finished flowers, the bird-cage and plants in the 
window, and his own photograph on the wall, with a print of our 
Lady of Lourdes above it. Everything was as daintily neat and trim 
as Georgette herself, and the room was sweet with the scent of 
mignonette. 

“Bon soir, Jaunet! and thou too, Mignon,” said the girl, as she 
entered, greeting her feathered and furred companions. 

The canary responded with a shrill chirp, while the cat jumped 
on to her shoulder, and purred a welcome. When the lamp was 
lighted she came towards her lover, who was watching her with all his 
heart in his eyes. 

Her hair, damp with the night-dews, lay in loose curled rings on 
her forehead ; fatigue had made her paler than usual, but her eyes 
shone like twin stars. 

“You look at me as if you had never seen me before,” she said, 
smiling. 

**T have never seen you look so sweet.” 

“Thank you ; but you say that every time we meet, do you know?” 

** Because at every meeting I discover a fresh beauty.” 

** And never any defects ?” 

He took her face between his hands, and looked at it critically. 

“Yes; you are too pale, but that is soon remedied. One—two,” 
he kissed her on each cheek; “there, that is better. Now look at 
me ; let me see if your eyes are laughing as well as your lips.” 

They were laughing when she raised them to his face, but the look 
of passionate tenderness they encountered made them droop with 
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sudden gravity, and brought a still warmer tide of colour to her 
face. 

‘* My sweet !” he whispered, bending till his bearded cheek touched 
hers ; ‘it is a delight to look at you ; it is joy to love you, and tobe 
loved by you is heaven itself. Is there another man in Paris, I 
wonder, so happy as I am at this moment ?” 

‘“ Hush !” she interposed, putting her hand to his lips; ‘don’t 
boast of happiness, that is the way to lose it.” 

He laughed. 

* Another superstition! How many more have you in stock? 
And now for the letter. Let me hold the lamp while you open it.” 

‘*¢ You will let me read it to myself first, I suppose? No, you are 
not to look over my shoulder,” she added, laughing and drawing 
back ; ‘‘ have patience.” 

Smiling still, she unfolded it, but she had hardly glanced at the 
first lines when her face changed. The colour faded out of it 
suddenly ; the light from her eyes, the laughter from her lips. She 
glanced rapidly down the page, then hastily refolded it, and thrust it 
into her pocket. 

“Georgette!” Etienne exclaimed, ‘‘ you promised to show it to 
me.” 

‘¢ Not now—to-morrow,” she faltered. 

“ To-night ; at once, if you please,” he persisted, his face darken- 
ing; “it is no ordinary letter to cause such agitation. I have a 
right to see it; give it to me,” and he laid his hand on hers. 

She looked up at him piteously. ‘ Not now—to-morrow,” she 
repeated, hardly above a whisper. 

He let go her hand, and turned from her, his face dark with 
jealous anger. She clasped her hands upon his arm, and detained 
him. 

**Do not part from me in anger to-night—do not, my darling ! 
trust me till to-morrow.” 

He looked at her a moment with troubled eyes, but there was no 
resisting the pleading of that sweet, tearful face. 

‘So be it,” he said, gravely; ‘you shall tell me your secret at 
your own time. Good-night, Georgette.” 

As he bent towards her, with a sudden, impulsive movement, the 
girl put her arms round his neck, and drew his head down, kissing 
him again and again with quivering lips, then took the lamp from his 
hand, and turned away. 

Touched and surprised by her unwonted effusion, he went slowly 
downstairs, pausing, when he reached his own landing, to look up. 

Georgette was leaning over the banisters with the lamp in her 
hand, looking down at him. There was an expression on her face he 
had never seen there before; a rapt, far-away gaze that gave it a 
spiritual look. The moment he glanced up at her she vanished into 
her own room, and all was dark. 
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Many a time in after years Etienne saw her in dreams, bending 
towards him with that rapt look in her eyes, with the shadows around 
her and the light upon her face. 


Etienne passed a restless night and woke late next morning, feeling 
unrefreshed, and with a strange sense of oppression and uneasiness. 

It was a gloomy day, with a leaden sky and a chill wind. 

‘‘ The weather is breaking!” the concierge remarked, when he 
brought up the roll and cup of café au lait for his lodger’s “ first 
breakfast.” ‘* Yesterday was the last of the summer.” 

“The last day of summer.” The young man found himself 
repeating the words thoughtfully as if they contained some hidden 
meaning. 

It was after eleven o’clock by the time he had finished. He went 
up to Georgette’s room and tapped at the door. It was not latched, 
and as his summons met with no reply he gently pushed it open and 
looked in. 

The expression of pleasurable salialdatiain faded suddenly from his 
face, giving place to one of blank perplexity and astonishment. 

One glance showed him that Georgette was not there, and it showed 
him something else. All her belongings had vanished. The room 
was stripped and bare. 

He stared round stupidly, trying in vain to understand it. Georgette 
gone! It seemed like a bad dream, from which he would wake 
presently to find her before him. 

At length, rousing himself from his stupefaction, he hurried down- 
stairs to question the concierge. 

“Oh, yes, Ma’amselle Georgette is gone, sure enough,” the old 
man told him, coolly. ‘‘She came down shortly after nine o’clock, 
and told me that she was obliged to leave immediately. She paid her 
term and fetched a fiacre herself. The driver carried her box down- 
stairs, and—paf! she was gone; all in a breath, as one may say. But 
she left a note for you, monsieur; that will explain it, no doubt.” 

“Why could you not tell me that at first?” Etienne asked im- 
patiently, snatching it from his hand. 

Enclosed was the letter which she had received on the previous 
evening, together with a few lines in her own writing. He put the 
former aside without a glance and took up her hurried note. 

“Dear love, I write with a breaking heart to bid you farewell,” it 
began. ‘The letter I received last night was from your father. 
When you have read it you will know why I have left you.” 

Etienne uttered a passionate exclamation. ‘‘My father! ah—I un- 
derstand. He knew that I should never give her up, so he has taken 
the surest means of driving her from me.” 

‘Tf a marriage with me,” Georgette wrote, ‘ would ruin all your 
prospects, and spoil your life at the outset, as he says, 1 must never 
be your wife. I love you too well to injure you so cruelly, and 
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therefore, though it tears my heart, I must say—adieu ! 
my beloved—and forget me.” 

The letter ended there, but overleaf there was a postscript, which 
had evidently been added on a sudden impulse at the last moment. 

“‘ My courage fails me. I cannot, cannot write that cruel word, ‘ fare- 
well.’ I must have a hope, however slight, to keep me from despair. 
Dearest, in two years’ time you will be your own master ; then, if 
your love is unchanged, we may meet again. On the first Sunday in 
September, two years hence, go to Versailles, and in the afternoon, 
when the fountains play, wait for me in the ‘ Verte Allée’ where we 
sat yesterday. If I live I will come to you. ‘Till then, my best- 
beloved, adieu ! ” 

Etienne read it through twice and mechanically refolded it, then 
took up his father’s letter—a pitiless letter, every word of which must 
have gone like a knife to her heart. He did not wonder that in the 
first anguish of wounded pride and outraged affection she had fled 
from him, but he determined that he would not accept the separation. 
He would find her and bring her back, 

He went out at once and spent the remainder of the day in 
searching for her, enquiring in every quarter where she was known. 
But all his efforts were in vain. Her lonely little figure had drifted 
out of sight, and was lost in the great labyrinth of Paris. Two 
long years must pass before he saw it again. 


Forgive me, 























A chill September afternoon. The sky was covered with low- 
hanging clouds, the wind had a wistful sigh in it which promised 
rain. 

It was unpropitious weather for a féte at Versailles, nevertheless 
there was no lack of visitors, and to one of them, who was slowly 
pacing the “ Verte Allée,” this quiet, cool, grey day, full of soft mist 
and moisture, had a pensive charm of its own, like a picture in 
neutral tints, or an air in the minor key. 

Etienne was first at the trysting-place: that quaint green avenue 
where Georgette and he sat to watch the fountains, two years ago. 

Two years; what a gulf of time it had seemed before he crossed 
it, and how short it appeared now, looking back! He could have 
fancied it was only yesterday that he was loitering under the trees, 
with that bright, tender face at his side—the face which had guided 
him like a star through the lonely years to this day. Those years 
had been eventful ones to him. Fame had come to him, and he 
was on the highroad to fortune, too. He had left the “ pleasant 
land of Bohemia” and the old nomadic life far behind him. 

And Georgette, how had she fared ? what story would she have to 
tell him, he wondered. His heart sank strangely as he asked him- 
self the question. 

Not for a moment did he doubt that she would come. He knew 
—he felt that she would keep her word. He longed impatiently for 
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the meeting ; yet, mingled with that feeling there was a vague dread 
which he could not understand and could not shake off. 

He stood near the statue of the water-nymph in its marble basin, 
looking towards the upper end of the walk, from which he expected 
her to appear. He had it to himself at present, though figures passed 
and repassed at each end of the long green vista, and the usual 
crowd was gathering round the Basins, 

‘‘ She said ‘when the fountains play,’” he muttered, consulting his 
watch. “It is after four o’clock now; will they never begin ? ” 

Even as he spoke, the waters were released, and’ he heard once 
more the familiar musical sound—the rushing, splashing, rippling, 
falling all around him. 

Still the walk was solitary. To right or left there was no approach- 
ing figure. 

A dream-like feeling stole over him as he stood thus, watching, 
every sense and faculty strained in expectation. The present and 
the past seemed confused, and both wore an aspect of unreality. 

At length, at the upper end of the glade, a woman’s figure appeared. 
He could not yet distinguish the features, but he knew the shape, 
the walk, the dress. It was Georgette. His first impulse was to 
rush to meet her, but he restrained himself that he might enjoy the 
exquisite pleasure of seeing her come to him. His heart swelled 
with a joy so keen that it bordered upon pain, and tears rushed to 
his eyes. 

She came slowly on down the walk, nearer and nearer, so that he 
could distinguish every feature ; nearer still, till she paused opposite 
to him, with one hand resting on the marble basin. 

Still, he did not speak; he did not stir. The look of rapturous 
expectation had faded from his face. He stood as if he were turned 
to stone. Was this Georgette? with the wan, white cheeks, the 
hollow eyes, that looked at him with such forlorn appeal; the pale lips, 
that seemed to have forgotten how to smile? 

There was a moment of silence. 

She gazed at him as if she were trying to read his heart through 
his eyes ; her face expressed more than he could understand. Was 
it joy or pain, or a strange mingling of both, that yearning, wistful 
look ? Hecould not tell. Before he recovered himself sufficiently 
to speak, before he could even put out his hand to detain her—to 
his astonishment, she abruptly turned from him, and passed swiftly 
on down the walk. , 

He hastened after her, calling to her to stop, but she only quickened 
her pace; and before he could overtake her, she had reached the 
terrace round ‘‘ Neptune’s Basin,” and was lost in the crowd. He 
hurried to and fro, looking for her eagerly among the groups who 
were loitering round the Fountains or sitting under the trees. No- 
where was she to be seen. He went over the same ground half a 
dozen times, always returning to the walk in the hope of finding her 
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there, till at length he paused in bewilderment and consternation, and 
realized that he had lost her. 

What did it mean? why had she fled from him? Could it be 
that she had misinterpreted his manner when they met ? 

At the first moment he had been too shocked and startled to 
speak ; had she imagined that his love died a sudden death when he 
found her so piteously changed? The thought gave him a pang of 
self-reproach. He longed to fold her in his arms and tell her that 
never before had she been so dear to him. 

He pursued his search with feverish anxiety, but she had melted 
into the crowd like a rain-drop into the sea, leaving no trace behind. 

As it grew dusk, a fine penetrating rain began to fall, and the 
throng of visitors gradually dispersed, streaming out at the gates, and 
along the broad, quiet streets to the station. 

Etienne went with the rest. He felt a conviction, for which he 
could hardly account, that he should find her in Paris. 

But where was he to look for her? That was the question he 
asked himself as, after leaving the St. Lazare terminus, he stood 
hesitating in the Rue d’Amsterdam. Then it occurred to him that 
she might possibly be lodging in her old quarters in the Rue des 
Ecoles once more, or at any rate he might hear of her there. 

He hailed a fiacre and drove across the water to the familiar 
street. The old concierge, with the holland apron and tasselled cap 
of yore, was smoking a post-prandial pipe at the door of his lodge. 

“Good evening, M. Podevin,” Etienne began; “ you don’t 
remember me, I see; but I was a lodger of yours two years ago.” 

The old man peered at him through the dusk, and then nodded. 

**T recollect you now, though I did not at first. So many lodgers 
come and go, you see, like the swallows, in the course of two years,” 
he said, apologetically. 

‘‘ And it is but seldom, I suppose, that they come back to the old 
nest P?” 

** Well, it happens sometimes,” the other returned, knocking out 
the ashes of his pipe against the door-post. ‘‘ For example, there is 
Georgette Tréville—you remember her ? the little ouvritre on the 
sixth ; we used to call her ‘ Ma’amselle Rossignol ’———” 

“Yes, yes,” he assented eagerly ; ‘‘is she here now?” 

‘She came back to her old rooms a few weeks ago. There was 
some excuse for my not recognising her. She was so altered, I 
thought it was her ghost.” 

** Had she been ill ?” 

** That was what I asked her. ‘No,’ she said, ‘she had not been 
ill—she had only been starving.’ ” 

The young man uttered an exclamation that was like a cry of 
pain. ‘Good heavens! It cannot be ——” 


The other nodded at him grimly, as he pressed the tobacco down 
in his pipe. 
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‘You would not have doubted it if you had seen her. She had 
been short of work for several weeks, she told me; and to be short of 
work meant to be short of food, you see. It is a common case 
enough, monsieur.” 

Etienne was silent ; there was a choking sensation in his throat, 
and a mist before his eyes. The old man watched him curiously, 

“You were good friends, you and she, in the old times. She will 
be glad to see you again, pauvre petite. She has been ill the last few 
days with a sort of low fever, and has not been downstairs.” 

“‘ But she was at Versailles this afternoon ? ” 

His companion stared at him. ‘‘ Not likely. She was in bed this 
morning, and my wife said she seemed worse.” 

“She was at Versailles this afternoon, for I saw her!” Etienne 
persisted. 

M. Podevin pushed his cap aside, and rubbed his head with a 
puzzled look. ‘That isodd. I have not stirred from this loge, and 
I can swear I never saw her pass. However, if she did go she has 
certainly returned by this time, for she was never out after dusk, and 
if you would like to see her ——” 

“Ves, I will go upstairs at once,” Etienne interrupted, and he 
turned away. 

A host of tender recollections rushed upon him as he mounted 
the familiar stairs to Georgette’s door. It was half open, and he 
paused a moment on the threshold, looking in. 

The room was in shadow except near the window, where the rays 
of the rising moon ‘‘ made a dim silver twilight,” and showed hin— 
Georgette, seated with her back towards him at the little work-table. 
She still wore her hat and jacket, and was leaning with her forehead 
on her folded hands, in an attitude of weariness or dejection. 

His heart beat painfully as he crossed the room to her side, and 
laid his hand lightly on her shoulder. She did not stir or speak. 

‘* Georgette!” he whispered, then gently raised her head, and 
drawing it back against his breast, bent and kissed her. 

Marble was not colder than the lips which met his. 

A shudder ran through him from head to foot. His heart thrilled 
with a sudden awful fear. 

“Georgette!” he cried aloud. 

There was no answer. 

‘‘She has fainted,” he gasped; “she has—only—fainted. She 
will be better presently.” 

He lifted the nerveless figure in his arms, and laid it on the bed; 
then went to the stair-head, and called loudly for assistance. 

When the concierge, and those of the lodgers who had heard the 
summons, came hurrying in, he was on his knees at the bedside, 
chafing one of the little cold hands, and trying to warm it in his 
breast. 

“Bring the light here,” he said, abruptly, to M, Podevin, who 
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carried a small hand-lamp. The latter complied, holding it so that 
the light fell full upon the figure on the bed. 

The face was waxen-white, and awfully still; the eyes were closed, 
the lips parted in a smile of unearthly serenity. 

“Oh, God—my darling!” 

The cry broke hoarsely from his white lips, as he sank on his knees 
at the bedside. ‘‘Georgette, my love, my little dove! Have I 
found you only to lose you for ever? Speak to me—look at me!” 

But the “ shy blue eyes” would never meet his again ; the sweet 
lips were sealed for ever. 


** All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow ; 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing.” 


For her all was ended, but for him there were the desolate years 
to come: the loneliness, the weariness, the aching sense of loss 
which would never pass away. 

Ten minutes later a doctor had been summoned, and the little 
room was full of horror-struck and compassionate faces. 

*‘ Syncope—inanition ; defective action of the heart—humph!” 
muttered the surgeon, as he raised himself after a brief examination. 
‘‘When did this happen? Who saw her last?” 

‘‘T saw her this afternoon, monsieur,” a woman’s voice replied, 
and the speaker came forward. “I lodge in the next room, and 
when I passed her door about two o’clock she was getting ready to 
go out. I was surprised, as she seemed so ill, but she told me she 
had promised to meet a friend at Versailles. However, she did not 
go, for when I returned she was sitting at the table there, as if she 
had fallen asleep.” 

“Tt was the sleep that knows no waking,” spoke the doctor 
gravely. 

Etienne, who had not yet moved or spoken, rose slowly to his 
feet. ‘‘ What time—was that?” he asked, in a voice not his own. 

‘“‘ Three o’clock, monsieur, as near as I can guess.” 

The young man’s figure swayed as if he were falling. He put 
his hand to his eyes. Awe and wonder too deep for words over- 
powered him. 

The angel of death had summoned Georgette before the hour 
appointed for their meeting. 

Who was it, then—z/at was it, he had seen at the trysting-place ? 


We are told that ‘love is stronger than death.” Is it irreverent 
to believe that its magnetic power might be permitted for a moment 
to draw back a spirit from the shadowy borders of the Silent Land ? 





JOHN NEWTON OF OLNEY. 


N the year 1725 a gallant ship came sailing up the Thames 
towards London. Merrily the crew chatted to each other over 
curious little keepsakes of shell, or coral, brought home for wife or 
sweetheart, or discussed their first frolic on shore. They had been 
away from England for several months, and the sight of each familiar 
object, as they glided up the grand old river, made each heart leap 
lightly in each broad breast, 

The only man who looked grave and abstracted was the captain : 
a tall, muscular young fellow, with a face that seemed to have both 
feeling and intelligence lurking in its strongly marked features. When 
tne ship came to the landing-place, his eye wandered restlessly about 
among the people on the quay, as though he expected to see someone 
waiting there to bring him hasty tidings. . When, at length, the time 
came for him to land, he sprang on shore with a quick eager move- 
ment. With rapid strides he passed along the streets, where the 
ladies in paint and powder rolled by in their coaches, and the fine 
gentlemen sauntered with their clinking swords, and the men of 
business speeded towards court of law and counting-house. But the 
captain heeded none of them; he looked like one whose mind was 
filled with one idea, which came from within, and not from without. 

At last he drew near his own home, a modest dwelling, in a quiet 
part of the town, and as he drew near, his heart began to beat yet 
quicker. Now the door was reached, and as he crossed the threshold, 
the first sound that met his ear was the cry of a child. Then a glad 
woman’s voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God, Captain Newton, your wife 
is safe, and your son is a fine healthy boy.” 

The child who came on that day into the world, and to whom was 
soon given the name of John, began very quickly to show that he had 
both brain and soul. His mother, who was Scotch by birth, was a 
woman of mark in many ways ; she had a keen wit, and a warm, wide 
heart, and, best of all, she had a religion, which was the very corner- 
stone to the fair and precious gifts and graces which built up her 
character. 

As soon as her boy began to toddle, and to show by bright glance 
and ready tongue that he had no-common intelligence, she resolved 
that he should grow up to be a man of mind, and a man of faith; 
accordingly, when he was but two years old, she taught him his 
letters, and his first prayer. At her knee he heard of the manger, 
and the cross ; at her knee his baby fancy opened to all things sweet 
and pure, and took them in as dear congenial guests. By the time 
he was four he could read fluently, and knew more Bible stories than 
many children who had seen twice his years. 
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The history of John Newton’s boyhood and early manhood would, 
no doubt, be a very different record, had his mother lived to watch 
longer over his development ; but God took her away before she had 
reached middle age. Still, though the good seed was checked for a 
while, the mother’s angel influence was in after days to fall upon it 
in memory like the warm latter rain, and, with the help of grace from 
above, to make it bring forth noble fruit for God and man. 

Mrs. Newton left the world when her son was but seven years old. 
His father soon married again, and for his second wife unfortunately 
chose a woman who was utterly unworthy of her duties as a step- 
mother. She gave the boy not the faintest gleam of love, or even of 
care; she ignored him almost as if he had not belonged in any way 
to her, or her husband, and left him to grope his way between right 
and wrong as best he could for himself. 

The sudden change from the home where his own mother had 
reigned, to the home where this woman was queen, could not fail to 
work badly upon the child’s character. The good that was in him 
began to droop, and the evil to put forth fresh shoots. He hada 
resolute will, and strong passions: his mother had soon found out 
this, and had led him with a firm, though gentle hand; but now she 
was gone, and there was no one who knew her spell. 

His father seems to have felt for him much real affection; but 
partly, probably, through his long and frequent absences from home, 
and partly, probably, from his step-mother exaggerating all that was 
worst in his nature, when she spoke of him to her husband, Captain 
Newton quite mistook his son, and treated him with extreme harsh- 
ness ; when, had he applied to the young spirit the touchstone of 
love, it would doubtless have wrought wonders. He was sent to 
school for a time, but the discipline there used was ineffectual to 
counteract the teaching of the college of vice in which the boy gradu- 
ated in the London streets, as, without any kindly star to lure him 
back to his home, he wandered through them in early morn and late 
night, and grew bolder in mixing with all that he there saw and 
heard. 

At length, when his son was eleven, Captain Newton began to 
think that it was time for him to have a little more to do with the 
lad’s education ; and accordingly he took him with him on one of 
his voyages to the Mediterranean. 

A seaman’s life of adventure roused all young John Newton’s more 
active energies, and brought them into play, and the sight of blue 
waves dancing beneath a southern moon, and southern stars burning 
like seraph’s eyes, and orange groves watching round tiny bays in 
fairy isles, woke up his imagination. But intercourse with the rough 
sailors naturally did not serve to elevate his way of thinking and 
acting, and as his father still continued to treat him with coldness 
and severity, the daily contact of parent and child failed to bring out 
one single note of music between them. He went several voyages 
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with his father, the objects of which were generally some port on the 
Italian or French coast. At last Captain Newton, despairing of ever 
making any way in the task of breaking in the lad, who only rebelled 
the more the tighter he drew the rein, resolved that the next time 
John went to sea he should sail under another captain, and prevailed 
on a reliable friend to promise him an advantageous place in his 
ship. 

The voyages John Newton had made with his father had spread 
over several years, He was now a fine, well-grown fellow of eighteen, 
with a face where restless daring and headstrong will were awake, 
while thought slept in the deep eyes and on the massive brow. 

It happened that at this period, between his return home from his 
last voyage with his father, and the time appointed for his new ship 
to sail, he went to pay a long visit to some relations of his mother 
in Kent. The daughter of the house in which he staid was a fair 
young girl of fourteen, whose feet were just dancing across the 
boundary between child and woman. She was a creature all sunshine 
and song, and yet with grave, gracious, almost matronly instincts, 
already waking up in her heart. Between this girl and the sailor Jad 
there quickly grew up love ; a love that had root in no shallow soil, 
as time was to prove. 

No doubt this affection raised and purified, in some degree, young 
Newton’s whole nature. She was as free as the soaring lark’s wing 
from any stain of the world’s miry paths along which he had trodden 
so far; when he was near her, each rough word, and even each 
passion was hushed ; when she spoke softly of her prayers for him, 
memories rose before him of his mother, and in vague yearnings his 
heart went up towards God. Still, in her sweet girlishness, she had 
not sufficient influence at this time to make an entire and radical 
change in his life, and his own conscience was not, as yet, enough 
awakened to force him to struggle earnestly against the evil that was 
in him. 

Thus it came to pass that the woman who was one day to be the 
light of his home, innocently became, for the moment, a wandering 
star, leading him into a wrong road. While he was lingering at the 
side of his love, the day came for his ship to sail. Had she knownit, 
she would certainly have persuaded him to go ; but as it was, Newton’s 
mind was not sufficiently disciplined to listen to the call of duty 
before that of inclination, and he let the vessel sail without him. 
The anger of father and step-mother may be imagined. 

But though John Newton would not go to sea of his own accord, 
he was soon to find that he would have to go in spite of himself. 
He was idling on shore, dreaming of many vain things, when one day 
the press-gang met him, and forced him into the royal service ; he 
was hurried on board a ship, and before he well knew where he was, 
our young man was speeding down channel with a brisk breeze 
behind him, No doubt he bitterly repented that he had not gone to 
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sea of his own free will when he might, and no doubt this was a bit 
of most salutary schooling for him. 

Newton did not remain long in this enforced service to the crown ; 
by the leniency of the officer in command, he was allowed to ex- 
change into another ship they met on the voyage. Soon after he had 
regained his freedom, he showed that he still did not know how to 
make a good use of it ; the ship was a slaver, and when they reached 
Sierra Leone, which was their destination, he took service there with 
a slave owner. In blaming Newton for thus voluntarily connecting 
himself with the slave-trade, we must remember in what a very different 
light it was looked upon in those days, from the way in which we 
view it with our modern eyes; no doubt, when, in after life, the full 
blaze of gospel light shone down upon hin, he felt the whole horror 
and disgrace to humanity of such a traffic. 

Newton soon found that the way of life he had chosen was 
not by any means a path of velvet. His master, a coarse-minded 
man, made up of self and money, treated him like an underling, and 
put all the hardest work of the business upon his shoulders ; his 
health gave way in the trying African climate, and he was completely 
prostrated by disease. His master’s negress wife, a woman of low 
tastes, and lower feeling, had taken a rooted dislike to him, and, false 
to every true and tender instinct of her sex, she now delighted in 
doing her utmost to misuse and torment the sick man who lay 
beneath her roof. She denied him both care and medicine; she 
found a brutal amusement in mocking and mimicking his languid, 
tottering movements with her other servants when, rising from his 
mat, his only bed, he crept out into the sunshine; she refused to 
give him any food, except a little broken meat, which, for the greater 
indignity, she sent him after dinner on her own plate. We may fancy 
to what a state of weakness the poor fellow was brought, when we 
hear from himself that the chance breaking of this plate, and the 
wasting of the victuals upon it, made him shed tears, 

How must old memories of boyhood, and home, and friends, and 
happy scenes in England, have crowded round him through the long 
and weary nights, when the hot, heavy wind, that stole in at the 
window, scorched his feverish brow, even while he tried to fancy it 
was refreshing him ; when the wild cry of some strange bird reached 
him from the neighbouring plantation ; when his nervously sharpened 
ear distinguished the faint rustle of the grass in the garden, as a snake 
glided through it. We wonder that such a season of suffering as 
this did not prove a road to lead him to the rock of ages. But the 
time was not yet come. 

Newton’s powerful young constitution, and the energy of will which 
was always one of his most marked characteristics, and which made 
him struggle against bodily weakness as few men would have done, at 
length brought him back to life. He had one to live for, and he was 
resolved that he would return to her. As soon as his health was 
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sufficiently restored for his mind to go out of himself, his thoughts 
began to turn towards home. His position was a low and degrading 
one, and he had nothing to bind himthere. His friends in England, 
softened probably by news of his illness, which had reached them, 
sent out kindly messages to him by the captain of a ship, with whom 
they asked him to return ; he was quite ready now to listen to their 
overtures, and before long he had left the coast of Guinea and was 
sailing northward. 

A terrible storm overtook the vessel on its homeward voyage. The 
masts bent in the wild wind, the ship plunged, and her timbers 
groaned as though she were a living thing in pain; the waves leapt in 
white mountains on the deck. Everyone in the vessel felt that they 
were in extreme danger, and many lips, that had not uttered a word 
of prayer for years, began to call upon God; but Newton, with 
characteristic hardihood, jested lightly, and sang snatches of merry 
songs. 

The black hours went slowly on, and the situation of the ship 
grew more and more desperate ; the crew looked at each other with 
the agony of a dumb despair in their eyes; and still the pitiless dark 
sky spread out overhead, and still the hideous music of the storm 
rang mockingly around the luckless vessel. It was then, as if the 
whole story of his past life had suddenly stood out before him 
written in characters of fire, that John Newton cried out with an 
exceeding bitter cry, ‘‘ May the Lord have mercy upon us,” From 
that moment Newton himself dated his leaving the downward for 
the upward path. 

The good ship did not go down that day, as all her trembling crew 
had expected ; the hand of God was over her, for there was one on 
board her whom He wanted for His service. The storm abated ; 
the sky and sea grew calm; and the vessel found her way to a port, 
where her damages were repaired. No wonder, however, that in 
after days, when John Newton stood up in the pulpit to speak to 
crowded congregations about the struggles of the Christian’s life, his 
favourite images were stormy winds and beating waves. 

The entire change in Newton’s life did not come all at once; 
gradually, but surely, he rose to higher things. For some little time 
he still continued his seafaring trade, and still soiled his hands with 
keeping up a connection with slave-owners; he lingered yet in the 
world’s great market-place, though he heard the voice of his Lord 
calling him up to His temple. At length, however, he resolved to 
break entirely with his old companions and habits. So he gave up 
the sea, married the girl who had always been his heart’s true queen, 
and who, now that she had reached riper years, exercised a quiet 
influence for good over him, and founded a modest home at Liverpool, 
where he obtained the situation of tide-surveyor. That home quickly 
led him yet further upward. He felt that he must give himself in no 
half way to his God; he determined to become a clergyman, was 
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ordained, and took the curacy of Olney, in Buckinghamshire, which 
was a sole charge, the incumbent being non-resident. 

As may well be supposed, Newton found many difficulties to meet 
and overcome in undertaking his new duties, which were so different 
from anything that had hitherto made part of his life; but the energy 
of his nature here came to his help. He made up his mind to 
be a good clergyman, and a good clergyman he soon became. His 
earnestness in parish work, and his vigour and freshness in the pulpit 
soon drew towards him many eyes in those days of supineness in the 
Church. The people of Olney first learned to be proud of their 
curate, and then to love him, and to let his strong hand lead them 
up to God. 

The thought of the many years in which he had done nothing for 
either God or man, always, in some measure, cast a shadow over 
Newton, and gave a touch of gravity to both his face and manner. 
Hence it came that, when people were first introduced to him, they 
often called him gloomy and severe, and shrank from his companion- 
ship ; but it only needed a little nearer knowledge of the man, to find 
out that underneath the somewhat hard exterior of the old sailor- 
preacher was hidden a store of peace, and love, and long-suffering 
gentleness and cheerful charity, from which the weak, and weary, and 
erring might come and draw as from an exhaustless fountain. 

One of the most interesting features in Newton’s story at Olney is 
his close friendship with Cowper. Each was probably a true help to 
the other in a peculiar way, and in a way which each needed; the 
poet softened the preacher, and the preacher strengthened the poet. 
We have all of us reason to be glad and thankful for the close con- 
nection of the two together, since from it sprang a book of hymns, 
one or more of which is found in almost every collection of Christian 
sacred songs. Let us catch a glimpse, for a moment, of one of 
those calm, bright evenings when “the Olney Hymns ” were written. 

The lamp glows softly, the fire crackles merrily, the tea-urn is 
singing to itself a cosey song. At that little table in the corner 
sits a man. We gaze with reverence at the noble, intellectual 
brow; our looks hang lovingly on the sweet mouth; but why is it 
that there is something in the eyes from which we shrink at the 
moment? there is nothing unkind in them, nothing fierce; it is a 
gleam which flashes out now and then, and which is strangely restless, 
strangely sad. 

There comes a wondrous softness, however, into those eyes as they 
turn towards the lady who has just entered noiselessly, and seated 
herself before the urn. Was ever woman’s face such a very star of 
repose? she looks like a sister of charity sent down from God to 
bind up bruised hearts, and heal wounded minds, and lift up and 
support fallen, weary souls ; there is something soothing in her very 
movements. And now their eyes have met. What love and strength 
there is in her gaze when Mrs. Unwin looks at Cowper, the man 
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whose poet-soul has always the horror of insanity hanging over it, and 
who owes it to her, in a great measure, that his spirit knows so much 
peace to-day. 

But who is this that comes in with a quick, almost impetuous 
step ? the step of a man who always seems to be hurrying on to busy 
work ; a step that hardly suits, we fancy, this quiet dwelling. Yet 
still, when they hear it, both the occupants of the room look up and 
smile. His broad, bronzed hands look more fit for a hammer than a 
pen; his face has something rugged about it, and the lines written 
upon it speak more, we think, of sound, sensible prose, than of rhyme. 
But when his heart and mind dwell on the thought of man’s 
redemption, and of the love that came down from heaven to save, 
the poet’s fire flashes out in brain and glance, and John Newton 
sits down by Cowper’s side, a worthy companion in his work. 

After awhile Newton moved from the curacy of Olney to the 
living of St. Mary Woolnoth, which was given him. Here his force 
in the pulpit, and his strong intellectual power became more widely 
known, and both his church and his house were filled with admirers. 
But still the memory of those early years of carelessness towards God 
lay ever on his heart, a potent shield to keep the vainglory of the 
world from entering there. The older John Newton grew, however, 
the brighter grew his joy and peace in believing, and his was a 
glorious sunset telling of the perfect day beyond. 


ALICE KING, 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


BLACKBIRD! with so clear a note 
Hidden in thy dusky throat, 

Sing thy sweetest ; flowers of May 
All too quickly pass away. 


Blackbird ! little carest thou 

If they go, or when, or how; 
’Tis for man to live corroding 
Present pleasure with foreboding. 


Let me then be taught of thee 
Anxious care and thought to flee ; 
He who dreadeth each to-morrow 
Must, perforce, have double sorrow. 
SYDNEY GREY. 








HOW I CAPTURED THE BURGLARS. 


WAS the eldest of a family of eight, three boys and five girls, 
and our mother dying soon after the birth of the youngest, 
yauch of her cares devolved on me. We were happy, healthy chil- 
dren, but certainly not dreamy or poetic ones, which was the more 
singular considering the nature of my father’s profession—that of an 
artist. Perhaps it was the consciousness that he would have made 
his way better in life had he been less sensitive and imaginative, that 
made my father so anxious to mould our minds in a different form 
to his own. He kept his dreamings for his studio, and was almost 
morbidly careful to check any romantic or sentimental tendencies 
in his children. 

Iam not sure if this system of repression was not carried rather 
to an extreme; whether we, in our healthy, cheerful home, were 
not inclined to be rather intolerant of what we called “nerves” or 
“fancies” in our neighbours ; meaning thereby sensitive or imaginative 
feelings that had never been cultivated in ourselves. If a stranger 
had broken his leg on our doorstep I believe we should have nursed 
him to admiration ; but I fear that real though less tangible suffering 
might have met with less sympathy at our hands, if it took the form 
of what we were pleased to call “‘ sentiment.” 

Therefore, it seemed an instance of the inscrutable fate that so 
often bids the square man fill the round hole, that I, of all people, 
should be asked to spend Christmas with my cousin Maggie. I 
was just seventeen, and a busy woman for my age. I suppose it 
was the fame of my general ‘“‘ capableness ” that made poor cousin 
Philip turn to me in his trouble. Anyway, it was to our house he 
came one day in the beginning of December, to beg that I would 
stay with his wife during his absence abroad. 

We had known Philip all our lives; he had lived in our house 
till his uncle took him into partnership, about ten years before the 
time my story commences, About a year after joining his uncle, 
Philip married. His wife was a pretty, fragile-looking creature, 
utterly unlike any of us. She was delicate, and a little fanciful; 
had been a petted child, and was now a petted wife. Philip adored her, 
and now that he was obliged to go to France on business connected 
with the firm, was dreadfully worried at the idea of leaving her 
alone at Christmas. 

‘You'll be a good Samaritan, Jane,” he pleaded, “and just stay a 
week or two at Graylands. Maggie is so nervous at the idea of being 
left in that large house with only the servants and the children.” 

“And pray what protection should I be against ghosts and 
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robbers?” I inquired, rather scornfully, for nervousness was a thing I 
had no kind of sympathy with. 

‘There are no ghosts or robbers, of course, but you could keep 
her spirits up. She has never been strong since baby was born, you 
know.” 

So the matter ended in my starting for Graylands. I found Maggie 
all smiles and gratitude for my “ goodness” in coming to her, and she 
really did look so thin and pale that my heart softened even to her 
nervous fears. 

Actual bodily illness was a thing I could pity, and Maggie was sc 
gentle and affectionate, that it was impossible to be much with her 
without liking her. Contrary to my expectations, I enjoyed my visit 
extremely. Thechildren were capital companions. Despite the bitter 
winds, we walked and skated, and on days when the weather kept 
us prisoners, made the old house ring with our games at hide-and- 
seek, and battledore. Yet, truth to tell, Graylands was hardly a 
cheerful residence ; it was lonely even for the country ; the town was 
five miles off, and our nearest neighbouring house a stately castle 
whose noble owner had never resided on his property for twenty 
years. A few old servants kept the house in order, and the game- 
keeper’s lodge was nearly a mile from our garden gate. ‘‘ We must look 
to him as our champion in case of robbers,” I had once said, laugh- 
ingly, but the very idea of such a contingency arising seemed to 
alarm Maggie so much that I never ventured on such a joke again. 

Christmas came and passed, and the weather grew drearier than 
ever. It was what the country people called ‘‘soft weather ”— 
bitterly cold, but foggy and slushy, instead of that clear, bright frost 
that is so welcome to skaters and sliders. Maggie grew depressed, 
the children fractious, all of us caught colds. I began to acknow- 
ledge that Maggie’s objections to Graylands, as a winter residence, 
were not ill-founded. 

Things were in this state when the monotony of our lives was 
broken by a call from one of our neighbours, a country squire, who 
lived about eight miles off. Doubtless many of our readers have 
observed the great avidity with which even the kindest-hearted people 
communicate disagreeable intelligence. Mr. Catling was one of the 
best natured of men, but I doubt if the mere charitable desire to 
cheer our solitude would have induced him to ride sixteen miles on 
a dark winter’s day. 

‘So you haven’t heard of my losses, ladies?” was his remark, after 
the first friendly greetings had been exchanged. 

‘We never hear of anything at Graylands,” I answered, laughing. 

‘Well, I hope you won’t hear of the visitors who honoured me 
with a call yesterday,” was the reply; “although, as they were so 
successful in my case, they may be disposed to try other houses. 
Morgan, the constable, believes they are lurking somewhere in the 
neighbourhood still.” 
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‘‘ Burglars !” said Maggie, her delicate cheek growing pale. 

‘‘ Just so, my dear lady. On descending yesterday morning, old 
Robert, my butler, found that the drawing-room window had been 
forced, and all the collection of Indian silver ornaments—cups, and 
such things, you know—that my old uncle left me, had been taken, 
Luckily, they did not attempt the pantry; but they paid a visit to 
the harness-room, and cleared away everything there—I don’t know 
whether for the sake of the articles themselves, or to throw obstacles 
in the way of our giving notice to the police; there was not even a 
halter left for the pony, and James had to walk five miles to the 
saddler’s before I could ride to Settlebourne and communicate with 
the police. And I hear that mine is not the only house these bur- 
glarious gentry have favoured with a call; they appear to have come 
down from London on a regular excursion tour among lonely country 
houses.” 

Here was a cheerful visitor! I felt inexpressibly provoked at this 
ill-judged story. In Maggie’s nervous state it was enough to make 
her quite ill. But Mr. Catling, engrossed in his own misfortunes, 
was blind to any effect his tale might have on his listeners, and talked 
and dwelt on the subject of the burglars despite every effort of mine 
to turn the conversation. 

“T hope I have not alarmed you, Mrs. Sinclair,” he said, as he 
rose to take his leave. 

** You have certainly done your best to do so,” I answered, rather 
snappishly. 

** Bless me, I’m extremely sorry, I’m sure, but such an occurrence 
is one that one cannot help speaking about. However, if you ladies 
feel the least nervous at being here alone, do allow me to send the 
pony chaise over to fetch you to my house. Mrs. Catling would be 
delighted.” 

‘* Oh, thank you, but it would be impossible to leave the children,” 
answered Maggie. 

‘** H’m,” said Mr. Catling, hesitatingly, “‘ there are six of them, are 
there not, as well as the baby? We should be glad enough to take 
you all in, only 9 

“Of course,” I said, laughing, “‘we are rather too large a party 
to inflict ourselves on anyone’s hospitality. But if you feel timid, 
Maggie, why don’t you accept Mr. Catling’s kind offer. The children 
will be safe enough with me, and if burglars do come I’ll throw a 
jug of cold water over them.” 

I was not the least alarmed at the idea of robbers coming to our 
house, but I did feel anxious about Maggie, and should have been 
glad to have seen her safely away. Nothing, however, would induce 
Maggie to leave the children, and as Mr. Catling could not possibly 
house us all, his kindly offer had to be declined. 

“*T tell you what I’ll do,” he said, as he took his leave; ‘it’s too 
late to go so far to-day, but I’ll ride into Settlebourne the first thing 
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to-morrow, and see if they could spare a constable just for a day or 
two to watch this house. Being ladies alone, without any man on 
the premises, this might be a likely house to be attempted,” added 
the unlucky man, who seemed doomed to make injudicious remarks. 

Maggie sat down trembling. ‘‘Do you think there is really any 
danger ?” she faltered. 

‘“‘ How silly you are, Maggie!” I exclaimed. ‘ Most likely, while we 
are talking, Morgan has the thieves in Settlebourne gaol. They would 
never be foolish enough to try to rob another house close in the same 
neighbourhood, after they knew an alarm had been raised, in any 
case.—You are terrifying her to death,” I whispered, indignantly, to 
Mr. Catling, who was so overcome by the reproach, that he burst into 
elaborate apologies and explanations till he got fairly out of the 
room. 

‘Stupid creature,” I said, as he rode away. ‘‘I hope you won't 
allow this occurrence to frighten you, Maggie.” 

‘“‘ The burglars really came though, Jane.” 

‘¢ All the less reason for their paying us a visit.” And I went on 
endeavouring to reassure the invalid, but with very partial success. 

Maggie was really very unwell, and this story made a deeper im- 
pression upon her than it would have done on a person in health. 
In vain the children and I played our liveliest games, and at least 
kept the house noisy. Maggie was too depressed to join in our 
merriment, and when the little ones retired to bed and quiet fell on 
the mansion, she fairly broke down, and, with a fit of hysterical tears, 
declared she was sure, quite sure, that our house would be attacked 
that night. 

To argue with her was useless. I persuaded her to lie down, and 
at last had the satisfaction of seeing her fall asleep, but with so 
troubled a slumber that I did not leave her side till nearly mid- 
night. 

I had said that I did not believe in any danger from burglars, but 
after the worry of the day, and the fatigue of my unwonted vigil, I 
myself began to feel dull and out of sorts, and found my mind dwell- 
ing on the possibilities of our house being attempted. We were a 
family of women exclusively: our gardener came daily from the 
village, and did not sleep on the premises ; although, in any case, an 
old man would have been a poor help in danger. The gamekeeper 
and his son were our nearest protectors, and I must own that I 
rather wished their cottage was nearer. 

“I’m getting as silly as Maggie,” I said to myself, as I resolutely 
drew the bedclothes over my ears to stop myself listening for imagin- 
ary voices. ‘I do think fancies are infectious.” And so moralising, 
I fell asleep. 

I suppose I had slept some hours, when I was awakened by a 
terrified whisper at my ear—‘“ Miss Jane, Miss Jane, they’re a-trying 
our back door!” 
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I started up, and beheld the nurse and nurserymaid, in strange and 
wondrous déshabille, standing by my bed. 

“It’s gospel truth what Maria says, miss,” gasped nurse, a portly 
woman, who looked white with terror; “ you can see them with 
your own eyes out of the day nursery window. Two horrid-looking 
ruffians as ever came to murder poor innocent women—ugh !— 
ugh !” 

“Don’t wake your mistress, woman!” I cried. ‘In her delicate 
state it might nearly kill her.” 

‘“‘ That’s what I said, miss,” struck in Maria. ‘I says, come to 
Miss Jane, she ain’t afraid of anything.” 

This estimate of my courage was very flattering, but, at the present 
moment, hardly true, for I dd feel terribly afraid. My only hope 
was that the women were mistaken. 

“Come and see for yourself, miss,” sobbed nurse. ‘I had got 
up to give baby his bottle, and went into the day nursery to fetch the 
matches, which Maria had forgot, and there under the window I 
heard voices.” 

“* Men’s voices, miss,” put in Maria, who seemed to act the part 
of achorus. ‘‘And nurse she comes back and wakes me, and both 
of us looks out of the front window, and there we see two men a 
trying the kitchen door.” 

By this time I had made a hasty toilet, and was ready to in- 
vestigate for myself. It was with a very quaking heart that I 
crept noiselessly to the nursery window and peeped behind the 
blind. Alas! the terrible news was too true; two men, whose faces 
I could not distinguish in the dim light, but who certainly looked 
disreputable enough to my alarmed eyes, were cautiously trying the 
kitchen door. At their feet lay a long dark object, apparently a 
sack, doubtless designed to carry off any plunder they could obtain. 

It is all very well to talk of not being afraid of burglars, but such 
an apparition, at five o’clock in the morning, was enough to startle 
the strongest-minded person. All the horrible stories I had ever 
heard of robberies and murders rushed across my excited brain, 
There was not much worth taking in the house; would the burglars 
kill us in their disappointment ? was it wisest to let them in peace- 
ably, and give them everything we had on condition they did not 
molest us? or could we give an alarm? 

At this moment I remembered the gamekeeper’s cottage. If we 
could only summon him to our aid! But how escape to doso? All 
the doors were in front of the house, and it was impossible to get out 
that way without being seen by the burglars. I peeped out again; 
evidently the kitchen door was too strongly fastened to give way readily, 
for the men seemed baffled in their efforts to open it. And as I 
listened I heard one say, in a gruff voice—exactly the tones of an 
orthodox ruffian—“ ’Taint no good, Jem ; better wait half an hour.” 

** Till the rest of your gang come up and you have more tools to 
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work with,” I thought to myself. ‘Now if we could only let the 
gamekeeper know 7 

I returned to my own room with a project in my head. There 
was a staircase-window at the back of the house, not very high from 
the ground, and I thought if I could only get out there I might 
manage to give the alarm. Luckily the road to the gamekeeper’s 
cottage lay behind the house. Nurse was too stupefied with terror 
to be any use, but Maria entered into the scheme at once. 

Maggie still slept, and I trusted to return with help before she awoke. 

I don’t know how I got out of that window and alighted on a 
bed of wet garden mould.’ I have often heard that one never knows 
what one can do till one tries. I certainly had no idea that I or 
anyone else could run as fast as I did as soon as I got on my feet. 
In a very short time I was drumming at the gamekeeper’s door. 

I found both the men up and dressed; they were just starting 
on one of those nocturnal expeditions for the detection of possible 
poachers in which conscientious gamekeepers delight. They were 
rather startled at my appearance in a toilet that was certainly 
peculiar, and not improved by a quantity of mud it had gathered 
during my run. But they soon comprehended my breathless tale. 

‘‘ A-tryin’ your back door, miss!” said the father, a fine, stalwart 
man, who looked fit to engage a couple of burglars in single conflict ; 
‘bless you, we'll soon settle them gentry. Hand along the guns, 
Bill, and look alive. I’m mistaken if they men don’t sleep in Settle- 
bourne gaol to-night.” 

The sight of two resolute champions armed with revolvers was an 
encouraging spectacle, and as we hurried back I began to feel myself 
indeed a heroine. The gamekeeper was outspoken in admiration of 
my courage in coming for him, and I thought, with some satisfaction, 
that when Maggie awoke and learnt how I had preserved the house- 
hold, she would understand what a valuable thing it was to have 
nerves and courage in face of danger. 

‘“‘ Tf I had sat down to cry, as poor dear Maggie would have done, 
we should certainly have been robbed, and perhaps murdered,” I re- 
flected as we sped along the road. 

The gamekeeper checked our pace as we neared the house. 

‘‘ You’d best keep this side, miss, out o’ harm’s way, and Bill and 
I ’ull slip round by the hedge, and tackle our men afore they sees us. 
Don’t you be afeard ; they burglars is the biggest cowards when they’ve 
a man to do with,” and leaving me under the very window by which 
I had escaped, our two protectors stole noiselessly round to the front 
of the house. In another moment there was a cry, and I saw Bill 
dash across the garden, and over the hedge, in hot pursuit of one of 
the burglars, while a scuffle and loud voices told that his father was 
engaged in “tackling” the other. Curiosity prevailed over fear; I 
ran round the house, and beheld the gamekeeper in the act of bearing 
his antagonist to the ground. 
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“?Tain’t no use struggling, and you may just as well come along 
quietly,” said the conqueror; ‘ we’ve fire-arms here, and there’s two 
of us.” 

“I’ve nought in my pocket but fivepence in coppers,” quivered 
the other, in a voice nearly inaudible with terror; ‘you may take 
’em without murdering of me. Oh, dear! oh, dear! here I’ve lived 
in Settlebourne, man and boy, nigh fifty year, and to come to this at 
last !” ‘ 

“‘Sakes alive!” exclaimed the gamekeeper, relaxing his hold, 
‘* you're never Tom Bates, the sweep ?” 

‘“* And who else should I be?” said the injured Bates, slowly rising 
from the ground. ‘ And I’d like to know who you are that comes 
a-rushing down like this on an honest man as is waiting to sweep the 
kitchen chimney.” 

“TI took you for a housebreaker,” said the gamekeeper, and pro- 
ceeded to explain matters. 

Bates shook his head doggedly. ‘‘ No housebreaker has been here 
this last hour or more, as I knows well, having been a-waiting under 
this blessed window all the time.” 

A horrible suspicion began to dawn upon me—had I, the wise, 
the strong-minded, actually given a false alarm ? 

The gamekeeper was a civil man, but he had a sly twinkle in his 
eye as he turned to me, and said: “I think there’s a little mistake 
here, miss.” 

“‘T should rather think there was,” grumbled Bates, who by no 
means forgave the assault upon him. 

‘‘ If you came to sweep the chimney,” said I, endeavouring to as- 
sume an air of dignity, ‘‘why did you not ring the bell, or try to wake 
the servants, instead of endeavouring to open the door for yourself.” 

‘Cooks mostly leaves the door on the latch when the sweep is 
ordered early,” replied Bates—a fact, by the way, that perhaps ex- 
plained the facility with which some of our neighbours’ houses had 
been entered by thieves. 

‘“‘ But when you found the door bolted, why did you not ring the 
bell, instead of lingering about in a most suspicious manner ? ” 

“‘Why,” said Bates, scratching his head, “cooks is often short— 
very short—Mrs. Sinclair’s cook is particklerso. She orders me to 
come at seven o’clock this morning, ‘not before seven, nor yet after,’ 
was her words.” 

‘* And you came about five.” 

‘*Well, ma’am, you see I had another job at Squire Hardy’s along 
the road. So, knowing as cook here mostly leaves the door on the 
latch, I thought as I might slip in and do the chimbly, on my way. 
But when I found the door locked, I daren’t ring the bell at five in 
the morning—I might ha’ tried it an hour later—so I was obligated 
to wait.” 

I understood it all now: our exhortations to fasten up carefully that 
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night had been duly obeyed by our cook, who, doubtless, intended to 
rise in time to admit the sweep on this occasion. Graylands was a 
rambling old house, and the servants slept in quite a different quarter 
from that occupied by ourselves and the nursery establishment ; con- 
sequently they had escaped hearing our nocturnal alarm. But what 
a terribly ‘‘ lame and impotent conclusion” to my deed of heroism. 

“You have given us all a great deal of alarm,” I said severely to 
the unlucky Bates, acting on the proverbial legal maxim, “ No case ; 
then abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.” 

“‘T don’t see as how I gave alarm by waiting here on my honest 
business,” replied the injured sweep sulkily. ‘* And I’d like to know 
who’s a-going to pay me for my cap as is spoiled by rolling in the 
mud, and my bones as is all shook into a jelly, and my ’prentice as 
has been chased out of sight and frightened ’most into fits.” 

At this juncture the door opened and disclosed a group of servants, 
with Maggie, serene and smiling, at their head. 

“* My darling Jane,” she exclaimed, clasping me in her arms, “ I 
have only just heard what an alarm you have had. But then, my 
dear girl, why did you not wake me? I could have told you we 
expected the sweeps this morning. I suppose, however, you were 
too frightened to think it might be only Bates.” 

This was too much. Maggie, timid Maggie, to be preaching cool- 
ness and presence of mind to me! And yet what an egregious goose 
I had been ! 

Kind little Maggie saw my look of mortification, and kissing me 
again, whispered, ‘“ Dear, brave, unselfish Jane, you only thought of 
saving us all from danger. I am sure few girls would have done 
what you did.” 

Peace was made with Bates by means of an excellent breakfast 
which cook improvised on the spot for the sweeps and gamekeepers, 
and I emptied my purse in “tips,” for very shame. But, of course, 
the absurd story travelled abroad, and all the neighbourhood heard 
that I had run two miles in the airiest of costumes because the 
sweeps had come rather earlier than was expected. I am afraid my 
reputation for good sense hardly stood high in the vicinity of Gray- 
lands. The actual thieves were taken a few days afterwards, and 
this fact, added to the absurdity of our—or rather my—false alarm, 
effectually cured Maggie of her terrors. 

We were better friends from that night. I began to see that the 
most sensible folks are liable to lose their heads under the influence 
of panic, and that I was, after all, not so much wiser than my neigh- 
bours—impressions that doubtless made me a more agreeable com- 
panion than I had been heretofore. Maggie, on her side, was all 
gratitude for my well-meant if mistaken zeal, and I date the begin- 
ning of a friendship that has brightened many years of my life from 
the adventures of that December night. 

C. i. 











* Since these lines were written, the author his ciossed ‘‘ Over the River.” 
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OVER THE RIVER. 


OVER the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of Heaven’s own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight, gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see: 
Over the river—the mystic river— 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet : 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom barque— 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be: 
Over the river—the mystic river— 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale— 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning heart, 
Who cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart, 
That hides from our vision the gates of day; 
We only know that their barques no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea: 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 





And I sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail— 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand : 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land.* 
I shall know the loved who have gone before ; 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river—the peaceful river— 
The angel of death shall carry me. 
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